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In the place of decorations generally of little use or value, it ts our 
ish occasionally to present our Readers with some really usgful article-~ 
We accordingly, this month, give the Pocket Companion of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society of London, containing directions for recovering suspended ani- 


mmdil 
io hare " 
take place, by having the summary 
yen, 

4 or to be kept in the pocket. 


ion, in such an abridged form, as to be suituble to carry in the pocket 
ready on any sudden emergency, as a fatal delay may sometimes 
trections to look for when accidents hap 
This pocket companion is calculated to be bound up with the Maga- 
It affords us much satisfaction to stute 


that the Royal Humane rg of London, since the beginning of this year: 
le . 


have paid the rewards of 


society in more than one hundred cases,: 


most of which were successful, and have been the means of affording com. 


furt to many famalres. 


Since the last meeting of the Managers of the Humane Society, several remarkably 


a successful cases have occurred, and the claimants were sautisfaciorily rewarded, : 
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VISIT TO ENGLAND, 
Inthe Summer of 1801. 


\ E took ship from Dublin in 

the Camden, Captain Draper, 
the 5thof May at seven o’clock P. M. 
It was doubttul that we could get 
out for want of wind, all nature in 
this vernal season of delight seeming 
hushed into one general harmony. 
We pushed out however to catch the 
expiring gales, which hoary Neptune 
has in reserve to preserve by motion 
the salubrity of his watery domain : 
our ship was small, light and manage- 
able, and our sailors expert at their 
marine tactics. A breeze rising from 
the W, about night-fall, waited us along ; 
the larger ships on our line we soon 
distanced and lost sight of, arriving 
at Holyhead after 20 hours at sea. 
Landing, the first imposition was 
from * the custom-house  oflicers; 
dwo shillings paid to one man for a 
priated liceuse to authorize another 
to search our portmanteaus, who had 
Wo shillings for not tumbling our 
Clothes, ‘lhen came poriers of several 
orders, who delivered our things 
from the ship to the custom-house, 
thence to the inn, and lastly into 
ou coach, a'l to pay. Jackson's inn 
® neat and clean. We are struck 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XIV. 


with the good countenances of the? 
children and people generally, and: 
could not help drawing them inte 
contrast with some of our own por © 
people, lowered on the scale of exp 
istence by complication of oppressiea: 
and imposture. ‘Laking tea here, ve: 
drove to Bangor, arriving at the ferry: 
between ten and eleven at nigtt. } 
Here we were entertained with the; 
jluminous electric appearance of the ‘ 
water; the oars as they worked the * 
boat, Casting up waves of liquid fire, ; 
We found here a home in apr inn, 
kept with that care and exa*tness 
that is congenial to the soil, & sweet 
musician entering, on his hary?— 
Unutwisted all the strings that tie 

The hiddeu soul of harinony— 


As [ ascended the hill which on this 
side commands the bay, the ferry, 
the hills, the romantic and umbrageous 
scenery of the Isle of Anglesea, | said 
to wnyself, is not the human mind 
an iustrument of music, which in the 
hand of the mighty master utters 
transporting harmony? yet are not the 
strings oltea discordant? But has ni®t 


he made the instrument, whose potent 
and charming hand can rule the 
strings, can attune them, can make the 
whole ‘ goncordia discors” conducive 
x 
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166 Visit to England. [Sept. FB 

to the general ends of creation? road ran us on the verge of a tre bs 
What a toul picture does the world inendous steep called Giynaiflus, g Fiat 
of rational existence exhibit, notsub- Jow wall kindly interposimg to pre fee the 
mithiug tobetemperedandharmonized! vent our being dashed alopg in the F7  shi 
Rreaklasted at tins charming piace, rude confusion of rocks and precipices, sit 
and passed on to Conway over the We regretted that the scanty light i ba 
tremendously awful pass of Penman- afforded so littie opportunity of survey. FP pei 
maur, and by the picturesque town ing this magnificent scenery, it is gu 
of Abber, situate amidst steep and a rock deeply indented by the torrents ou 
whatto us seemed inaccessible recesses of many ages to a great depth, huge (ing 
of the mountain side: at noon arrived — piles of rock standing high above the to 
ak at Conway, and here within these walls awtul spectacle, a bridge of treme By spe 
ea ot monatic druidic antiquity we dous height being thrown across from sin 
| dined; my companion J. bB. gratified rock to rock. Had the moon favoured, tart 
. } with objects of magnificent nature or an addition of torrent, which otber and 
Raa and the gay and lively colouring of — seasons of the year afford, no scene Osi 
“i th, art. L own to prejudices now ob- could be better calculated to impres FR van 
‘ literated by the honesty apparent in with sublime sensations. ihe sunplk FF giot 
va all faces, and the amiable simplicity city of Corwen, builtamong the rocks, mur 
Ab and beauty ot the female création. is truly picturesque: the church yard FF hav 
| lience we took the road to Shrews- stands iv the midst of the town, the liv. ter 
| oa berry, arriving at five P.M. at Llanrwst: ing seem to associate with the dead, J) circ 
2 one the view of rock and mountain not the way connecting one cottage to FB) sold 
i Pu ken so bold as the moring scenes pre- another, lying across this rotten re tocr 
| = Rhy, sented, but opening at imtervais sone pository. [> peeped into the church: BR of t 
; ii Fi very pleasant prospects on the sloping — there, in characters truly loyal, are gor to t 
' Pee emmences. We are struck with the geously displayed the king’s arins, and Be = socie 
| ingenuity of man to make the rough — beside it a tist of names of those, who, artfi 
Mit rock habitable, presenting gay scenery at some sutiering time, contributed to FB of tl 
! | ? ot happy abodes bung high (shali Lf relieve the uecessitous. Hard by, is exer 
; i fi ray) out ot the reach of care. Nature a structure crecied, as the inscription By even 
bhEd has richly adorned this country; Floreal in front decloces, to accommodate six coun 
embellishing, and the rivalship of widows of clergymen of the churvh is a 
human art lending every aidtobring of England. At 5 in the morning, the | 
nature’s plan top: rtection. At Lianrwst mounting a rock, | went to meet the drive 
° we are again saluted with the sound early acclamation of the birds, pour: we Vv 
of the Wech Harp. Is there some — ing forth their morning anthem. A of a 
natural accord between melody and five river with winding course refreshes civil 
the human heart, which causes that a cultivated valley; the mountain side, BR wher 
these people are not paved by the as far as wild nature can be forced count 
| mcessant repetition? is it that the to yieldto the operations of industry, ety, 
mialdmusic coureccs In natural associa- presenting marks of similar cultivation. form! 
tion with the romantic scenery of In the morning, Lith, we set tor- to be 
nature, which is incessantly presented ward for the vale of Llangollen, full fecter 
to the Weleh people, and thus cona- of expectation, ‘Lhe scenery levels hance 
tributes to form and give happy per- down, Nature, tamer in her opera my ¢ 
manence to their character? Wetook tions, not so extravagant, or terribly ls it 
tea at Kennioge, a singie house, the boid. ‘lhese views invite calmly © their 
country round it barren of improve- contemplate and dwell on. Our road amids 
ment, every where else our evening was on the side of a mountain; the Which 
objects had an astonishing granceur. — left hand view, through whichthe riv@ aroun: 
‘The road on this side Lianrwst took Dee wanders, affords richly glowing shed 
us Up an exceecing)s high and sleep scenery, perhaps unrivalled in these and b 
mountain, from whence across some kingdoms for extent, variety, and gm ever 
very lively scenes the eye is carried  titying exhibition. | have w throw 
many miles to the Snowden mountains round the sides. of bold Ulleswateh acter } 
that present hideous aspevitics inthe the umbrageous skirts of Conistone, Cussed 
great scaie of nature. Appioaching the gay and laughing scenery | leisure 
Corwen late at night to iodge, our Winaadermere lake, whose tufted ® ee | 
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lands crown its peaceful hosom ; but 
the vale of Liangoilen in Denbigh- 
shire, bears the palm for the diver- 
sity of ravishing delights. Its charm 
bailles the pall of satiety, by the 
perpetual change presented to the una- 
gination. Ata distance were pomted 
out to me two trish ladies, wauder- 
ing in the vale, who have preferred 
to pass their lives in this sequestered 
spot, in the enjoyment of mutual friend- 
ship. ‘Lhe family name of these vo- 
taries to simple pleasures, are Butler 
and Ponsonby. At two, we arrived at 
Oswestry, passing Chirk, a town ad- 
vantaged by a new canal, whose prodi- 
gious aqueducts we halted to ad- 
mire. We severally remarked not to 
have seen a soldier or a beggar, af- 
ter travelling 100 miles, a striking 
circumstance to an Irishman. The 
soldier is a machine invented by aris- 
tocracy, to perpetuate the existence 
of that inequality, which it arrogates 
to the extinction of the happiness of 
society, and a machine which it has 
artfully contrived, that the victims 
of this inequality, shoyld furnish and 
exercise agujnst themselves. In the 
evening to Shrewsbury, 18 miles, the 
country under good cultivation. ‘This 
is a great town, 2 miles in extent, 
the houses loity, and thick set. Our 
driver took us to the Talbot, where 
we were received with gracious siniles 
of a courteous hostess : indications of 
civilized life. Farewell, dear Wales ! 
where Nature reigns triumphant; the 
country diversified with endless vari- 
ety, the people universally and uni- 
formly the same. They seem to me 
to be cast into one mould of anaf- 
fected simplicity, even in their counte- 
hances wearing a singular sameness; 
my companion remarked the same. 
ls it that the Welch have preserved 
their aboriginal character without teint, 
amidst the fortifications and pats 
which Nature hath in favour drawn 
around them, against the evils of pol- 
shed society ; while the English mixed 
aad blended with all die world, and 
ever varying their local diversities, 
thvew out an infinite variety of char- 
acter? | leave this topic to he dis- 
cussed by some possessed of happier 
leisure and more itimate acquaint- 
Wee with the human character, aud 
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haste to describe the lovely scenes of 
Shrewsbury. We arrived here on Sun- 
day evening: the genteel part of the 
town were gone to their favourite 
evening haunts; |. B. and I followed, 
A very stately modern edifice in hon- 
our of St. Chad, stands bigh for pubiick 
devotion ; the expense, £27,000, the 
parish taxed for the interest. Between 
this and the river, and in my idea, 
beiter suited to devotion, a park 
slopes down containing !0 or 12 acres, 
called the Quarries, mtersected with 
spacious walks, planted on each side 
with large spreading umbrageous limes, 
that meet overhead in friendly asso- 
ciation, and form a very interesting 
summer evening walk: this is skirted 
by the Severn. <A band of music here 
on the bank, gratifies the multitude, 
who appear with gay and lovely coun- 
tenances, to take pleasure in mutual 
enjoyment. It is a pleasurable object 
to behold a great number apparently 
happy, and though my first inpres- 
sion of the difference between simple 
and artificial life stili followed me, 
yet do | give these sons and daugh- 
tirs of aelahad society, credit for a 
large share of that philanthropy which 
appeared in their countenances. Next 
day we devote to take a view of 
Shrewsbury. The Severn encircles 
the town, forming a peninsula; the 
slopes on its flowery sides decorate 
with natural and cultivated embellish. 
ment, and raise the gratified specta- 
tor to a view of these bold and in. 

teresting objects. Nothing graces the 

improvements of cultivation equal to 

the stately movement of the majes- 

tic river, which seems with lingering 

course to stop to admire its own cre- 

ation. ‘Ihe soil is a red earth, of 
which they make brick. A fine grit 

rock also in the neighbourhood, which 

is easily cut, and hardens in the air, 

contributes to facilitate the views of 
architecture. Stately buildings mingle 

amongst the foliage which this same 

red earth yields in abundance, with 

rich luxuriauce of meadew and pas- 

ture ground. Lead, iron, and coal, 
bring their grateiul tribute also in a- 
bundance, to add to the comforts and 
conveniences of human life, aad for- 
ward the gay designs of English ele- 
gance. ‘Lhe Salopians abound in use- 
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ful institutions, as schools, poor-hous- 
es, and hospitals, which are under 
good regulation. Yet notwithstanding 
there was so much to admire, and 
so kind a disposition in my friend, I. 
B. ane me to be gratified, something 
presented to our observation this e- 
veoing which hurt our feelings, as 
we could plead a guiltiness of being 
mvolived in the following description. 
It isa publick warning at the entrance 
of the town; as follows, 
Caution to Vagrants. 

Notice is hereby given that all va- 
grants found wandering in the town 
or liberties of Shrewsbury, will be 
immediately apprehended, severely 
whipped, and sent to the house of 
correction to hard labour : 

By order of the Mayor, 
LoxpDaLe, town clerk. 

My companion and | could not 
help looking at one another: we were 
certainly strollers, perhaps vagrants, 
and so are many who might become 
victims of this inhospitable denunci- 
ation, and who, perhaps, could not 
plead worthier cause for wandering 
than ourselves: ‘The case ts, this regu- 
lation is levelled against the lower 
orders of society, consequent to the 
poor laws, which are framed by the 
ainions of fortune. with hearts steeled 
to unkindness towards their unpri- 
vileged brethren. Man io his corpo- 
rate character, as a member of soci- 
ety, whether religious or political, is 
otien intolerant and severe. 

Bat it would be unjust to the proud 
Salopians, if f did not mention that 
in Our progress we found this publick 
notice pretty general through England, 

Many proois of civility and phi- 
lanthropy we met with here. The 

lath we possed on through Watling- 
street, Shetinal, Wolverhampton, Bils- 
ton, Wedaesoury to Birmingham: the 
country all alive, it seemed like one 
continual town with the interruption 
of delightful rural retreats from Sal- 
op to Birmingham, 44 miles. The 
soil, as we proceeded, turned from 
reel to black, and the cnormous coal 
and iron works every where present- 
ec| the prodigious force of steam- 
engines, golis of liquid fire, ponds 
of botling water, in the mingled ex- 
hibition of art and elegance. ‘Lhe 
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approach to Wolverhampton is through 
an assemblage of gardens, which pre. 
sent themselves all at once on the side 
of the hill, on whose summit stands 
the town. The Lion-inn seems to termi. 
nate this beautiful sloping avenue, and 
for taste and convenience exceeds any 
thing | had yet seen. 

In the midst of Birmingham is seen, 
as in all the towns of England, the 
church encircled by the tombs, the 
living familiarly associating with the 
dead: and walking abroad amongst 
the tombs for recreation. Will it be 
said that it is profitable then to be. 
come familiar with mortality, towards 
which we are hourly hastening? | 
question if this familiarity strengthen 
our moral sentiment? | believe that 
what is intended to convey an aw- 
ful impression, ought not to be pre 
sented tou often. 

We passed on through happy im 
provements of highly cultivated soil, 
to Stratford-on-Avon, the birth-place 
of our English bard of high renown, 
A swan sailing with majestic port on 
the river, reminded me of poetic Min- 
cius and of Garrick’s address; 

Flow on silver Avon! with songs ever flow! 

Be the swans on thy bosom still whiter thaa 
snow ! 

Ever fall be thy streain! like his name may 
it spread, 

And the turf ever hallow’d, that pillow’ 
his head. 

Tracing the vestiges of nature’s dar 
ling, we dined at Shipston-on-Stour, 
Atsix, took tea at Woodstock ; here 
we were shown the spot where the 
bower stood, the scene of Henry's 
loves with fair Rosamond ; bad theme, 
but is it much worse than that whieh 
for the last century, the vast pilee 
rected here (Blenheim) is made the 
memorial of, the victories of Mar 
borough? A magnificent entrance o 
heavy architecture leads to a lawn, 
and sweet enclosures of wood 
water, cultivated hills and dales d 
about 2000 acres. Here is erected’ 
large pile of Moorish style. We vie 
ed at distance, having no inclinate 
to bestow marks of respect on 3 
structure, which perpetuates the me 
mory of scenes, that sunder the bre 
therly affections, by which the fam- 
ly of mankind ought to be uni 
Wenheim! monument of the mistf) 
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wickedness and folly of the human 
gpecies! How long shall this earth 
exiubit melancholy triumphs on ac- 
count of the destruction ot the hu- 
man race! Man, created to be the 
glory of the works ot God, the top- 
tone of the fabric of his glow- 
ing architecture, how has he denased 
hingelf below the lowest In creation, 
by planning designs of mutual 
destruction, and glorying in his dis- 
grace. Woodstock 1s 8 miles from 
Oxford, the seat of science, where we 
arrived to lodge. ‘The soil of the 
ground slaty, a free-stone earth and 
light surface, yet in proportion to 
well-directed culture. Vast planta- 
tions of beans for many acres in extent ; 
very fine elms and pasture grounds 
evincing the benign ductility of the 
soil. From our elegant inn, the Sun, 
my companion and 1 sallied out to 
view tne high place of boasted 
human learning. It is astonisiong 
what piles of old) monpkish supersti 
tion are here exhibited in all the dark- 
ness of barbaric and Gothic magnifi- 
cence. Kings, and prelates, and popes, 
and monks, and mitres, installed in 
niches all along the walls on the out 
and inside of these sullen towers, the 
bulwarks and repositomes of human 
learning. Returning to our inn, we 
are consoled by the music of i. B's. 
voice, flowing from an illuminated 
mind. A skilful hand in the hall a- 
waked the dormant strings of a harp, 
acharm which had not before ‘salu- 
ted our ear, nor wrapped the prisoned 
soul in Elysium, since our feet were 
turued from happy Wales; and un- 
der the influence of this excellent 
composer of delicious harmony, t drew 
out my last two pages, 

ith, we bid adieu to imposing 
Oxtord, imposing 1 say, because of 
the pride, and pageantry, and ep. 
Uiness of human plausibilities and pre- 


| leuces; and imposing for very heavy 


Ciarges at our inn, where every dish 
aid spoon became an article of ex. 
pense with an application to our poc- 
kets, We passed to ‘fet.worth, to 
breakfast, through the uninclosed corn 
helds; barley still sowing; we obser- 
ved the English at great charge for 

ses In most of their business; no 
oxen any where in the plough. A 
lew miles from Oxford, cur road, as 
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cending a very high chalk hill, af- 
forded us a view from the commanding 
eminence of as gay a scene of ex- 
tensive cultivation -as imagination can 
conceive. ‘The inn at ‘letsworth for 
neatness challenges the powers of de- 
scription : the immediate elegancies and 
remote views of luxurious vegetation, 
emulously pouring on the curious eye. 
‘The scenes about West and High 
Wiccomb, are of this kind, except, 
that high towering buildings present 
the idea of aristocratic grandeur, which 
hurt the feelings, because here the chavi- 


‘ties do not commonly tind a home. 


Approaching Beatonsiield, 1 looked 
out for the habitation, once informed 
by Kdmund Burke, dear to the muses, 
and to the genius of philanthropy : 
alas ! that a perverted patriotism should 
in the evening cast a shade over his 
exalted character, to tarnish his morn- 
ing aad mid-day lustre! Burke is no 
more; his widow inhabits Butler’s 
court, for so ts called the elegant 
mansion near Beaconsfield where 
Burke resided, formerly the residence 
of Waller the poet, or at least con- 
tiguous to it. | recal in retrospect 
the time when ! accompanied Burke 
from bis house in the country to 
London, afew years ago. <A famiiy 
friendship allowed me the privilege 
of spending a few days with him at 
his country house. As we passed 
through Uxbridge (where | now write) 
the sublime man took me to see a 
cedar of Lebanon, whose luxuriant 
shade and towering height, were con- 
genial to his soul, oa drew trom 
him the words of Ezekiel or other 
favourite Oriental bard, in a style 
suitable to the occasion and to the 
man. ‘The cedar | am told was blown 
down in a storm—Burke too has ful- 
len in the tempest of the time — 
falien from whatheight! The virgin 
white of pure patriotism once tar- 
nished, resembles the loss of chastity 
and innocence. 


In vain with tearsthe losshe may deplore, 
In vain look back to what he was before ! 
He sets like stars that fail to rise no more. 


We now set forward to London, 
the vortex of impurities, where such 
exquisite genius, so much beauty, so 
much truth, as the English nation 
generates by nature, are drawn in, 
and overwhelmed. At Greenwich, a 
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noble pile of building for the ac- 
coummodation of the wounded man- 
of-war seamen we drew melancioly 
reflections on the perfection of hu- 
man misery—war! idiere were ex- 
hibited old men without legs, and 
other victims of mutilation and out- 
rage, Oliered up to the demon of war. 
Hieve the votaries of patriotism, de- 
monstvating their tutelary god. Here 
the. infatuated victims of mistaken 
lovalty, that imagined virtue, to car- 
ry which to perfection you mu t a- 
bandon all that in life is dear to man, 
wite, children, the natural attectrons, 
and all the charitrs which can make 
country, or any peculiar spot of ground 
dear to the alfections. At Bleubetin 
is erected the temple to the grm 
idol of war and victory; the vain- 
glorious boast Is consummated at 
Greenwich, where human victims are 
mmmoiated by a lingering death. 
Could ove separate the stately build- 
ings of Greenwich from the occasion 
ot their erection, we might admire 
the paintings on the ceiling and walls 
of the hall. ‘The founders, William 
and Mary, are represented in the 
centre, Wm thelr appropriate regatia, 
tie thrones and diadem of despotisin 
under their teet; this in allusion to 
controlling the balance of power in 
turope, and checking the ambition 
of Lewts XIV. Apollo in his glow- 
ing car, stands conspicuous amidst 
Tie sigus of the zodtac, the tures 
et which encircle the ceiling without 
contusien, and in suitable attnude and 
proportion , the corners are ornament- 
ed wih emblematic figures of the 
seasons and the various stages of lite, 
also of those men who were suppos- 
ed to have bevefited their country 
in arts or arms, or contributed to 
bring the scrences to perfection — 
"Viis whole assembiage of high wrought 
figures, are all in character, and mu- 
tual dependance and elation to each 
other, without crouding or contusion; 
that it might be said the disposition 
was equal to the workmanship.— 
Beyond the hall is a saloon, whose 
walis bear emblematic devices of 
the four quarters of the word; all 
with reterence to the ostentatious pride 
of England, ‘The muse of painting 
here discovers her deceptive talent 
by ao tnitation of fluted co.umaps 
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and windows. The hostess at oy 
ima by ber high charges, 9d. forsy 
potatoes, made us conclude that se 
had studied at Oxford. The tie 
coming in, we ascended the Thame 
in our hired boat, and passing unde 
Loudon bridge, but not with the sane 
velocity that we had shot down, 
landed near Westminster-hall. Her 
1 had the pleasure of contemplati 
the mouldering pillars of the 

St. Margaret’s chapel! bard by is ge. 
ting repair, bot the venerable abbe; 
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may be suffered to sink into a nah 


proportionate to its vastness, and tle 


high emblazoned national pride and 
human aggrandizement, of which « 
is the fit and convenient repository. 
Kieve among the tombs ; 

hie jacet gloria mundi! 


Here are erected monuments to th 
disturbers of the peace of society, # 
well as to many who have benefited & 
embellished it. Here, amidst rotten 
ness and death, is the boast of high 
achievement ; the trophies of-victor 
are hung’ in that other bigh plac 
Paul’; cathedral; the victors and heros 
are here laid low amongst the dead, 
But why this grumbling? ‘Tura w 
from the dead to conyerse with tk 
living—and allowing mankind ther 
feclings and prejudices, many of which 
the state of society necessarily im 
poses, und which men can no mare 
divest themselves of than the Eth 
opean can change his skin—I{ own © 
an impression of kindness, as i walked 
along the streets of London, and read 
the countenances of those I met. Bi 
ie is so abundant, the town swarmtht 
with inhabitants, and the business ¢ 
life carries them so rapidly alosg 
and so occupies the attention, tt 
you cannot expect to meet with a 
gg fur contemplation of ts 
sind. 
| stepped into Lioyd’s at the Ex- 
change: What a scene of busy life 
here is every one occupied with 
own speculation! The news of the 
day, however disastrous, seeming ® 
clam little attention, except 8? 
as it interfered with the moseys? 
tem. ‘lhe love of gain, 

‘¢ The master passion of the breast, 
** Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up ® 
rest,”? 
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At this time Egypt was the scene 
of conflict between the adverse pouviti- 
cal parties. We leit London at P.M. 
the 19th, and arrived in Dublin, at 
joa. M. the 22d, being two days and 
three nights on the way. the mail- 
coach takes four; one of our compa- 
nions soon went to sleep; the other 
was a young officer of marines just 
returned from Malta: his brother 
stood at the coach door, and as we 
waited for departure, they talked of 
the war, and of the fate of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, in Egypt, regretting 
that he bad not served his country 
longer, ‘This is the common topic: 
young fellows who have not an atom of 
irue patriotism, nor understand the-sen- 
timent, having all their affections and 
passions measured by seifish gratifica- 
tions, can thus swagger and talk off 
the rounds of hackneyed conversation, 


| while the country bleeds at every 


vein to support a ruinous war. In pro- 
gress our sleepy companion, having 
taken his nap, brightened up, and dis- 
covered himself a man truly capable 
of an exalted sentiment, constituting 
iim an ainiable companion on the 
We Jost him at Litchfield, tear 
which place he lives; the officer went 
withus toChester. in about forty-six 
hours, by unremitting travelling, we 
went from London to the Head: the 
rads remarkably good, carriages easy, 
and the horses not oppressed; the fine 
race of this valuable species in England 
having no symptom of abuse ; twenty- 
We 
generally flew a mile in six minutes, 
Yn board ship my reflections brought 
me to the view of misery in its com- 
pletest form—a slave ship, The Afri- 
Cas are forced away against their will 
‘om bome, and most tender conuec- 
‘ous. [am returning home with all 
my will, inclinations and warmest af- 
ections. Lhe Africans are cruelly 
wed, and packed up in abominatle 
olds and vile inprisonment, as loath- 
rome as human nature can concéive, 
tr aggravate the circumstances of sla- 
‘ty. My situation, so diferent, 
*ught therefore to reconcile me to the 
ra a temporary restraints of a 
mal ) my return to Dublin and 
nds dearly loved, | am abundantly 
Palied, alter two weeks absence. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


HATEVER opinion may be 

entertained of the = ingenious 
tueories of Dr. Darwin, as to their 
being capable of demonstration in all 
cases, he is pre-emincntly entitled to 
the merit of having both practically 
and theoretically introduced sobriety 
in an increased degree, among the 
higher classes of society, in the mid. 
dand counties of England. 

In his Zoonomia, he points out 
the dangers ot taking too large quan- 
ities of alcohol, even when the 
quantity taken, may not produce in- 
tuxication, and shows the various and 
diversified danger of habitually in- 
dulging in the tree use of beer, wine, 
and ardent spirits. According to his 
system an error in the quantity of 
beer or wine leads to gout, while 
an excess in ardenf spirits is fatally 
characterized by drepsy, and the dread- 
ful train of compiamts arising from 
a diseased liver. What he recom- 
mended in his bowk, he carried into 
his practice, as a ‘physician in his ad- 
vice to his patier's, and in the re- 
gulation of his ovn conduct, in the 
circle of a widely extended acquaint- 
ance. His example and precepis had 
a most powertul> effect in causing 
subriety, and even a comparative de- 
gree of abstemicaisuess, to become 
fashionable. 1 wish physicians in this 
country would sex a sunilar example, 
and eniorce simiaar precepts. tam 
convinced that Lie. Jarwin introduc 
ed many to health, and a consequent 
increase of comfort by producimyg a 
conviction that much iess portion 
of alcohol in waatever shape is ne- 
cessary to the tullJeujoyment of health. 
Jam inclined to‘think that some are 
in the practice $f habitually taking 
more wine or “other strong drink 
trom the mistake} notion that a pret- 
ty large portiontof stimulus is ne- 
cessary to good health. in convivial 
companies many? drink from fashion, 
and to be accouz;meudated to the ge 
neral practice: LA. Darwin did much 
to relieve trom ‘ Sustom’s ideot sway,” 
in these instanced among his compa- 
nions and | wish jto see the influence 
of his writings i§ this respect more 
generally diltused Non Mepicus, 
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hor the Beifast Monthly Magazine, 


CORRESPONDENT, in a for- 

mer number of your Magazine, 
quired why culinary, or room fires, 
were apt to burn less brightly, and to 
be extioguished tromthe action of the 
sun's rays onthem? A writer in asub- 
sequent number expressed his opinion, 
that the fuct was not correct. On 
tely reading Notes on the \\ est in- 
dies, by Dr. Pinkard, an ingenious 
and interesting work, | met with the 
following account. The reasoning on 
the phenomenon of bgit appeared to 
me satisfactory. | recommend it to 
your Correspondents, and to such of 
your readers as may be interested In 
sich inquiries, and without further 
comment L subjoin the extract giving 
an account of the appearance of a burn- 
ing wood on the coast of Demerara, 
m South America. 

«* As we returned in the evening, 
we witnessed a very grand and britliant 
scene, from the burning of part of the 
forest, in order to clear an estate for 
cultivation, 

«<The trees were consuming with 
great rapidity, and from the fire in- 
creasing in brightness as the eveniag 
closed in, it formed a most splendid 
and imposing spectacle. ‘The Major 
observed to us, that this improvement 
of the picturs was not the mere effect 
of Viewing it through the surrounding 
darkness, it being a tact very generally 
known in this country, that when any 
part of tue woods are set on fire, they 
burn with greater rapidity during the 
night than ta the day-time. From the 
greater strength of the breeze througii- 
out the day, tits megit seem Improb- 
able; but that fires do burn weaker in 
strong light, isa fact not unknown to 
the lowest kitchen maid, who tn sum- 
wer closes the shutters (as she says) to 
keep the sun from putting out the fire. 
Sul it cannot be considered that it is 
the particular property of the sun to 
prevent bodies irom burning. Perhaps 
your chemical reading will furnish you 
with an explanation of the tact, from 
tie known tendency of light to preserve 
oXyvgen im its gaseous state, and to 
prevent the decomposition of the at- 
mospheric air, which is so essential to 
combustion, ‘The fire appeared very 

beautiful, and might be seen to the 


On Sun-shine Latinguishing Fire. 
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distance of many miles. It arrested 
our attention for a considerable time, 
and we contemplated it asan object of 
grandeur and novelty.” 

A GLEaner, 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
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REPORT FROM THE BOARD OF FDUCATIOR, 


To his Grace Charles Duke of Richmond 
and. Lenox, &e. lord lieutenant general 
and general governor of Treland. 

The secoud Report of the Commissionen 
Jor inquiring into the state 
all Schools on public or charitable 
Joundations, ia freland. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 
k. the undersigned Commission 
ers for inquiring into the & 
veral funds and revenues granted for 
the purpose of education, and inte 
the state and condition of all schools 
on public and charitable foundations ia 
lreiand, beg leave to report to your 
grace the result of our inquiries into the 
present state of the schools of Nava 
and Ballyroan, of private foundation. 
‘Lhe schoo's of Navan and Bally 

roau were founded by Alderman Jolin 
Preston of the city of Dublin, who 
in the year one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-six, executed a deed, com 
veving the lands of Cappaloughlinia 
the Queen’s county, containing about 
seven hundred and ninetv acres, and 
which he then estimated at about 
eighty pounds per annum, to certas 
persons, their heirs and assigns Wt 
ever, in trust, to pay a schoolmaster 
ot the Protestant religion, resident 

living in the town of Navan in i 

county of Meath, the yearly sum ¢ 

thirty-five pounds; and also to pa 
alike schooimaster, resident and living 
in the town of LBallyroan ia be 

Queen's county, the yearly sum ¢ 

twenty five pounds; and also to pv 

tie sum of twenty pounds yearly ® 

the hospital of king Charles the + 

in Oxmantown, Dublin ; the nominal 

of the said schoolmasters to be ® 
his eldest son, and his’ hewws 

and the trustees and their hein, © 
the major part of them for ev 

and in case of the rents of the * 

lands increasing, the overplus 

disposed of, by the same persons ® 
the major part of them, for theo 

venience ot the said schools, of 8 
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other pious uses as the same persons, 
or the major part of them, shall from 
time to tine appoint 

It appears that the lands belonging 
to this endowment were let in the 
year ove thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-four, under an ordcr of the 
court of chancery, for twenty-one 
years, at four hundred and thirty-one 
pounds eight shillings and nine pence 
halfpenny, per annum , and that the 
disbursements for each school, as 
seitled in the year 1776 by a decree 
of the then chancellor, Lord Lifford, 
were as follows: 

FOR NAVAN SCHOOL. 

Salary to the master... + 105 0 O 


Ditto tothe usher ....- . 40 0 9 
Ditto to a writing-master .. 15 0 
Rent of school-house ...- 38 10 g 
a. es 2s b.0 ) eee 

£203 1 O 

FOR BALLYROAN SCHOOL. 

Salary tothe master. ...- 75 0 O 
Ditto to the usher. ..... 35 0 O 
Ditto to a writing-master.. 15 O O 
Rent of housee*¥ ........- I1 0 0 
DE culls Cea ses ("S ' 

£140!) 0 





By referring to documents laid be- 
fore the former Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the state of schools in 
lrelana, it appears, that a Mr. Jones 
had been appointed agent and receiver 
ol the rents of the lands about the 
\ear 1704, that in the year 1765 
the lands had been let for six hundred 
and ninety-two pounds seventeen 
shillings and six pence; but that 
previous to the year one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy six, they 
had falien to so low a reut as three 
hundred and eightyethree pounds 
sateen shillings and eight pence: 
and in the year 1784 they were set 
by a master in chancery tor two 
hundred and eleven pounds per annum, 
Which lease was broke the same year 
by the Chancelior. ; 

No increase appears to have been 
made before the year 1776 to the 
dliowances of the ‘masters, and a con- 
siderable saving was reported by the 
ageat to have accrued, of which eight 
undred = and seventy pounds had 

fA put to interest, as he alleged, 


good security. But this sum, to- 
—.--— = ~~ atid ° 


* This is now incre 


ee a 


ased to 1.28 8 % 
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& 
gether with uae further savings from 
the year 1788 to 1793 (when Mr, 
Jones was i hi on an application 
from Mr. Prestn to the then chancellor 
Lord Clare) aitd a sum of above two 
thousand pourfls of arrears of rent, 
and other los:s by tenants, has been 
irrecoverably ist to the charity, Mr. 
Jones having s$ice his removal died 
insolvent, and $without any property 
that could be nacre [t further 
appears that ujfwards of two thousand 
eight hundred spounds of the funds of 
this charity haw! been consumed in 
law expenses, Sincurred by suits in 
chancery concéSning the right of ap- 
pointing to thé schools. ‘The affairs 
of this charity? are still before that 
court, where if isa perpetual cause, 
but not now attefided with any expense, 
except on settIhg the accounts, which 
is now done a#iually by the present 
agent, M. L. l‘Causland, esq. and, 
as he states, at8a very trifling cost. 

‘Lhe lease of he school lands made 
in one thousang seven hundred and 
eighty-four, hafing expired in one 
thousand eight 4undred and five, the 
lands were nev% set by order of the 
court, from Mes. one thousand eight 
hundred and six,4to the highest bidder, 
for twenty-one Years, at the annual 
rent of fourteen fiundred and sixty-five 
pounds fifteen sAillings. No new ap- 
plication of thisg great increase of in- 
come has yet been made; a balance 
of four hundred‘and thirty-one pounds 
fourteen shillings and one penny being 
stated by the present agent to have 
been due to his father, the late re- 
ceiver, at the expiration of the former 
lease, for money paid by him in 
advance on account of the salaries of 
the masters, and other expenses of 
the schools, this balance it appears 
would be paid off by the first half- 
year’s rents, due in November last, 
which had not yet been received. 
From that time there will be an annual 
surplus of nearly one thousand pounds, 

NAVAN SCHOOL. 

It appears’ that the reverend Joseph 
Preston was appointed master of this 
School in Mar B bie thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-four, by bis brother 
(now Lerd ‘lara) and Lord Ludlow. 
He teld the appointment till within 
a month of the time of his examination 
before the Commissioners, but never 
4 ‘ 
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discharged the duties of it in person, 
His usher, the reverend Mr. Toomey, 
has been the ostensible master, and 
has resided in the school-house since 
the year 1704; he has reguiarly re- 
ceived the user's salary of £40 per 
annum, and for the last year has also 
received the writing-imaster’s salary of 
4 io, there being no bovysat the school, 
as he states, who learn to write. He 
has only five scholars, all Protestants, 
aod never had more thanseven. ihe 
school-house is not capable of ac- 
commodating boarders, and is in but 
inditferent repair, It appears from 
the evidence of the reverend Doctor 
Beaufort, that the corporation of 
Navan in the year 1776 made a grant 
under their seal of thirty acres ot the 
commons of Navan to the school, 
on which it was proposed, that a 
school house shotld be erected out 
of the savings of the endowment: 
the loss of those savings, and the 
other mstanees of misconduct and 
mismanagement of the funds, may 
well account for this grant never 
having been actually fulfiled and 
being still withheld. Since the resig- 
nauon of Mr. Preston, the reverend 
Francis D. Hamilton was appointed 
master by Lord ‘lara, on the 30th 
June 1807, Tt does not appear to 
vs, that he either imiends to discharge 
the duty of the school in per.on, or 
has ever been engaged in such a 
duty; nor indeed in its present state, 
is there any employment tor him, or 
sufhcient tor the usher, who appears 
to us to be both wiliing and able to 
instruct a greater number than have 


ever been under his tuition. We are 
of open, notwithstanding, that an 


effective classical school might be 
established at Navan, and would be 
hivhiy wivantageous, if the grant of 
land by the corporation were carried 
into etlect; if the surplus of the new 
appropriation to be made of the en- 
dewment were to accumulate as a 
fund tor building thereon, and a master 
properly qualited placed at the head 
ol the establishment. But whether 
ti.ese measures should be found practi- 
cable or not, it appears to us that a_re- 
svectable English schoo! should be im- 
mediately established, under a master 
witha Irberal salary,who should be cap- 
able of teaching mercantile, arithmetic, 
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geography, and other useful branches 
ef education for the middling classes, 
and should be obliged to teach the 
poorer children at very low prices, 
as the reason stated for there being 
no writing scholars at present in the 
school, was, that they could be taught 
for less, elsewhere, viz. in a Cathoiic 
seminary, 
BALLYROAN SCHOOL. 

The present master of Ballyroan 
school is the reverend Joseph Preston, 
who was appointed to it in July 1794, 
by his brother, now Lord lara. He 
has never discharged the duty of the 
school himself, any more toan his 
predecessor, a Mr. Hood. An usher 
eimployed by the latter, kept the 
school, and was continued by Mr, 
Preston, Upon hs death, aboutiwo 
years ago,no new usher was appointed, 
but the school was hept by the 
writing-master, who appears to have 
received the usher’s salary, but to 
have been whoily ungualitied for the 
office. Another usher, Mr. Arthur 
Hutchinson, has been lately appointed, 
whom we have examiued, and find 
to have been employed as a clas-ical 
teacher in other schools, and believe 
to be moderately well qualified; he 
is to receive the salary as usher, 
of £35, and the profits ot the children’s 
taition. ‘Lhe number at present im 
the school is stated to be about tifty, 
the greater part Roman Catholics, of 
whom eleven are learning Latin. ‘The 
rate of tuition depends on the cit 
comstances of their parents; the highest 
is half a guinea per quarter, the 
lowest haif a crown: but there ar 
seven or eight who are taught gratis. 
‘The writing-master is stated to teach 
accompts, mensuration, and other 
branches of mathematics; the usher 
states that he reads prayers every 
morning to the Protestant scholar, 


and teaches them Dr. Man’s catechism. 


Mr. Preston bas visited tie school 
five or six times since his (the usher’s) 
appoiitment, and supplied the children 
with books. ‘Ihe rent of the school 
house, which is tolerably large, — but 
thatched, is 1.28 8 9%, and is paid with 
the taxes, out of the funds of the 
charity. 

We need not observe to your gract 
on the shameful abuses in these twe 
establishments; which, however they 
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may have occasionally been inquired 
into, and in sone instances corrected 
by the court of chancery, appear to 
us to require a more efficient and 
particular supe rintendauce, Ine masters 
salary tor both schools, amounting 
to 180/. perannum, has been received 
for thirteen years by a genuieman 
who never taught a single scholar 
ineither; and though there 1s no reason 
tu apprehend any mismanagement of 
the funds by the present agent, and 
though the last lettings of the lands 
ippears to have been conducted with 
proper attention, we are of opinion 
that the present situation of the con- 
cerns of this charity, under the direction 
of the court of chancery (before which 
they were first brought by an in- 
formation filed in the year 1735, and 
in which court they are still, as al- 
ready stated, a perpetual cause) is 
not favourable to an active and _ suf- 
ficient controu! over the conduct either 
of the agent or tne masters, and 
other persons employed in the schools. 
Council Cham. Jdicdy 23, 1807. 


(Signed) W. Armacn. (t.s.) 
Geo, IiaALL PROVOST. (t.s8.) 

Jas. Verscuoyce, Dean of 
St. Patrick’s (v.s.) 
jas. Warrecaw, (1L.S.) 
WitttamM Disney. (L.s.) 
R. L. EnGeworru. (L s.) 


{A correct Cope J 
J. Conneitce, Sec. tv the Commissioners, 


To his Grace Charles Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lenor, lord teutenant 


general and general governor of 


lreland, &c. 

The third Report of the Commissioners 
for inquiring into the state of all 
Schools on public or charitable 
foundations in Ireland. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 

i the undersigned commissioners 

for inquirmg into the several 
funds and revenues granted for the 
pirposes of education, and into the 
state and condition of all schools on 
public and charitable foundations in 
feland, have thought it necessary to 

Preix to our report upon the present 

Male ofthe Protesiant charter schools,” 

‘ome account of the origin, object, 


and (Cs agen of those schools, as weil 
“ oftheir conduct ang management, 
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which we therefore beg leave to sub- 
mit to your grace in the following 
statement: 

‘The charter for establishing Protestant 
schools in Treland, was granted by 
his late Majesty, George the second, 
m the year 1733, on the petition of 
the principal nobility, clergy and 
gentry of treland, setting forth the 
gross ignorance, disatfection and want 
of civilization that) prevailed among 
the Popish inhab'tants, who in the 
provinces of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, were stated as far ex- 
ceeding the Protestants in number ; 
and praying the incorporation of a so- 
ciety for establishing and maintaining a 
sufficient aumber of English Protestant 
schools in proper siluativas, as one 
of the most eifectual means of con- 
verting and civilizing Ge Irish natives ; 
and in which the coildren of the poor 
might be instructed gratis in’ the 
English tongue, and the fundamental 
principles of true religion and lovaty. 
‘The charter, afier reciting the above 
particulars, proceeds to nominate and 
appoint the persons who are to com- 
pose asociety incorporated for erecting 
maintaining and supporting, in sucn 
places as they shall judge to be most 
convenient and necessary, such and 
so many English Protestant schools 
as they shali think proper, with power 
to appoint fit persons to be school- 
masters and school-mistresses of the 
same, who shali instruct the children 
of the Popish and other poor natives 
in the English tongue, ia the principles 
of the Protestant religion, in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and such other 
parts of learning as to the society 
shall seem meet, and bring them up 
ia virtue and industry, aud cause 
them to be instructed in husbandry 
and housewilery, or in trades oy 
manufactures, or other manual occupa- 
tions; for which the society are to 
provide them with all necessary utensils 
and materials, as also with bibles apd 
common prayer books, and otner 
proper books, and to give them en- 
couragements by providing clothes, 
diet, and lodging, for such of them 
as to the society shall seem meet, 
until they shall judge them fit to be 
put out to trades or services, or other 
employments ; and to aliow the masters 
and mistresses such yearly wages or 
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society was enabled to erect fourteen 
new schools in the next three years. 
And ia 1751 the Duke ol Dorset, 
then again lord lieutenant, having 
recommended the charter schools in 
his speech on the opening of the 
session of parliament, the sum offive 
thousand pounds was granted to the 
society on a petition of the House 
of Commons to his Majesty ; in con- 
sequence of which, seven additional 
echools were established in the three 
following vears. From that time to 
the present, the society have continued 
to receive parliamentary grants every 
session, which indeed becaine necessary 
from the great increase of their es- 
tibishments. ‘Ihe sums granted have 
usually varied with the exigeucies of 
the society; in the first ten years, 
the average of them @mounted to 
about three thousand five hundred 
pounds per annum; in the next ten, 
to about five thousand eight pundred 
and twenty pounds; in the next, to 
about six thousand one hundred pounds ; 
in the next, to above nine tuousand 
pounds ; inthe next, to eleven thousand 
eight hundred and fifty pounds ; and 
in the last seven, to mear twenty 
thousand pounds per annum One 
reason fur this great increase in the 
last twenty years is, that about the 
year 1787, the duty on hawkers and 
pediars became wholly unproductive ; 
and the amount of annual subscriptions 
lad then, and has since declined very 
considerably; and in the year 1794, 
on the adoption of new regulations 
im the management of the treasury 
in Ireland, his Majesty's bounty of 
one thousand pounds per annum being 
discontinued, the ‘parliamentary grant 
was augmented, as a compensation 
to the society. In the year 1758, 
there was’ an extraordinary grant of 
five thousend pounds (included in 
the average of the first ten © years) 
for erecting four provincial nurseries 
for the reception of chiidren below 
the age of admixsion into the schools, 
forthe maintenance ofwhieh, parliament 
*as in soine degree pledged. ‘by thas 
“inctioning and directing establishmeuts 
lor which novother provision existed ; 
and the: grants were accordingly larger 
from the time these nurseries *were 


opened; they were designed to’ con. 
Win ‘ove huudred>chiidren each, and 
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have usually their fall compliment. 
In the same year, 1758, the socicty 
having becone possemed of lands 
in the county of Westmeath, and 
other property bequeathed to them 
by the reverend William Wilson, 
for founding a charter school in that 
county, did accordingly establish one 
on the lands so devised, the clear 
rents of which amount at present to 
one, hundred and ninety-one pounds 
seveuteen shillings and six pence 
per annum. tn the year 1760, the 
estates of the late earl of Ranelagh, 
which had beea devised by him for 
the support of charity schools at 
Roscommon and Athlone, were vested 
in the society by act of parliament; 
and two schools were in a short time 
accordingly established at those places, 
into which, agreeably to the will of 
lord Ranelagh, the children of Protes- 
tants only are admitted. The, rental 
of these estates aniounts at present 
to one thousand seven hundred and 
forty eight pounds two shillings and 
six pence. Inthe year 1705, doctor 
Richard Pococke, bishop of Ossory, 
bequeathed a considerable estate borh 
real and personal to the incorporated 
society, for foun ling a weaving school 
near Kilkenny, for Papist boys only, 
to be educated in the Protestant re- 
ligion, which school was accordingl¢ 
established, and continues to be sup- 
ported out of said bequest; the real 
estate produces at this time eight 
hundred and forty-six pounds nme 
shillmgs and four pence —ha'fpenny, 
and is more than suflicient for the 
maintenance of the present establish- 
ment; so that there is now an ac- 
cumulation of this fund, of above 
sixteen hundred pounds in the hands 
of the society. In the year 1764, 
the late Chidley Coote, esquire, de- 
vised an estate ‘in the county of 
Limerick to the society, which is let 
at present for 230/. per annuum. Since 
that time, there have been four ad- 
ditional schools erected out of the 
general funds of the society: one at_ 
Castlebar, in 1763; one at ‘Tarbert; 
and another at Newmarket, since 
suppressed ;; and the school in Baggot. 
street in the cits of Dublin, established 
in 1804. The total number of schools 
founded by the society, including the 
nurseries and tavse on the Ranelagh 
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salaries as shall seem reasonable, to- 
gether with the benefit of school- 
houses, dwelling-houses, gardens, tields, 
and the other accommodations tor the 


purposes aforesaid: It further directs . 


that a committee of fifteen members 
of the society, chosen annually, shall 
carry into execution all orders, rules 
and directions made at the general 
meetings, to be held quarterly or 


oftener; and provides for the admission 


of new members into the society, viz. 
such as being Protestants shall become 
subscribers or benefactors to the funds 
thereof. And for enabling the society 
to carry these objects into effect, 
it makes them and their successors 
for ever capable of receiving and en- 
joying lands, rents, annuities, and 
other hereditaments, not exceeding 
the clear yearly value of two thousand 
pounds, and to take and receive any 
sums of money, goods, or chattels 
that shall be given or bequeathed to 
them by any persons or bodies corporate 
who shall be capable of making such 
gilts or bequests. 

‘The charter was opened the 6th 
of February 1733-4 in the council 
chamber ot the castle of Dublia, in 
the presence of the Duke of Dorset, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, and 
inany of the principal nobility, gentry, 
and clergy; and a subscription was 
immediately entered into, and after- 
wards carried on both in England and 
Ireland, by which the soctety was 
enabled to found one school in the 
course of the following year; it was 
placed at Castle-dermot, inthe county 
of Kildare, in acknowledgment of the 
munificence of the then Earl of 
Kildare, who, in addition to his original 
subscription of tive hundred pounds, 
engaged to endow it with a graut of 
twenty acres of land. ‘Three other 
schools were founded in the year 1735, 
one in 1736, and three im 1737. In 
hxing on the sites of these and of 
their other schools in general, the 
society appears to have been deter. 
mined partiy by the presumed necessity 
for them im = very Popish districts, 
and partly by the offers of Protestant 
landholders to endow them witi lands, 
not only for building on, but for the 
maintenance and support of the schools, 
and to afford opportunities for ja- 
structing and exercising the boys in 


agriculture and garden.ng. Such ep. 
dowments were in general made by 
leases renewabie for ever, or on very 
long tenures, and at very low rents 
(on the condition however of revert 
to the grautors and their heirs, 
the schools should be discontinued, 
or not kept up to the original establish. 
ment); and the lands annexed ty 
each school are held under the society 
by the masters at an advanced reat, 
but usually far below the real value, 
so as to form a considerable part o 
their income ‘The Protescant gentry 
and clergy in the neighbourhood of 
each school usually contributed to its 
support by annual subscriptions; the 
average of these and other subscriptions 
for the first four vears (which, with 
the profit rents already mentioned, 
were then the only funds of the 9 
ciety) amouated to about sixteen 
hundred pounds per annum. Of this 
sum, the greater part was raised in 
England, where a society was formed 
for the purpose of procuring such 
contributions, and which subsisted for 
many years, under the name of The 
Corresponding Society.”—I1n the year 
1738, his Majesty, George the second, 
having onan address trom the society 
been graciously pleased to augmeut 
its funds by the grant of one thousand 
pounds, which was afterwards continued 
annually ; six additional schools were 
erected, with similar encouragement 
and support from those on whose 
estates or in whose neighbourhood 
they were placed: and other liberal 
offers and contributions continuing 
to be annually made to the society, 
they were enabled in the next nue 
years to establish as many new schools 
ln the year 1740, the society be 
came posses-ed of their first landed 
estate, devised tothem by tie honoul 
able Mrs. Aune Hamilton, for founding 
a school at Dundatk, and situated 8 
the county of Down; it was them lt 
for thirty-tive pounds nineteen shilling 
aud six pence, but has since riseot 
two hundred and seventy-six po 
per annum. in the year 1747, 
produce of the duty on hawkers 
pediats was granted by parliament® 


the society, amounting, on an a4 


of the next forty years, to level 
hundred and fifty pounds per amuam 
By this boubty of | parliament, the 
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be hereafter mentioned respecting the 
properties of the primitive kinds of 
eartus which compose the different 
wils, it may be necessary to con- 
cider what chemists inform us re- 
specting the origin of veyetable pro- 
ductions in general: and al.o of the 
properties of the different Kinds of 
airs, acids or salts, which are so es- 
sential for the support of plants and 
vegetables. . 

Ky a number of chemical experi- 
ments it bas been ascertained that 
the basis of a!l earthly productions ts 
the carbonic acid, or fixed air, and 
heat or fire; these compounded with 
hydrogen or imflammabie air, pro- 
duces the essential oil, with which 
all vegetables abound, consequently 
soils which contains this essential ofl, 
are the best adapted for culivation, 

The carbonic acid, or fixed arr, 
is a combination of oxygen and pure 


| charcoal, of whuch the charcoal forms 


rather more than oue sixth, it ts found 
in a state of gas on the surtace of 
certain waters, and in subterraneous 
places, and produces many sudden 
deaths, at the breaking into old coal- 
works, and in opening of cellars where 
ay kind of termentation bas taken 
place. 

Oxygen has its name from its acid- 
fying quality ; every acid is a com- 
bination of this gas, with some ele- 
mentary substance or base, it has aiso 
been calied the air of fire, because 
combustion never takes place without 
it; and vital air because it is that 
part of the air which is absorbed in 


| oe lungs for the support of lite. 


Nitrogen gas is so called, from its 
being the radical of nitrous acid, or 
ayuafortis; it is also called mephites 
and azote, from the property if breath. 
td alone, of depriving animals of life. 
Nilrogen is that part of the air, which 


8 respired from the lungs: but that © 


which is absorbed by plants and vege- 
lables, they respire’ the oxygen. 
Hydrogen has its name trom its 
Property of producing water, it is al- 
called imfiamimable air, from its 
property of burning or exploding 
wth vital air; it is not proper tor 
respiration, yet it has not the sudden 
Mortal effects of nitrogen. In the 
ktmation of air, oxygen ‘is a little 
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more than a quarter of the com- 
pound, the rest is nitrogen: im the 
composition ut water, hydrogen 13 not 
the one sixth part of the fluid, the 
rest Is oxygen. 

Chemists inform us that the prini- 
tive earths whics enter into the com- 
posiiion of soils, are seidom found 
uncombined ; besides their being 
mixed with acids or salts, they are 
constantiy mixed with each other, 
and forma masses of greater or less 
magnitude, and various hardness, ac- 
cording to the nature of the earths, 
their state of division, and the cha- 
racter of the foreign substances which 
are combined with them, such as irons, 
bitumens, &c. Chemists, by decom- 
posing these masses have succeeded 
m discovering nine different kinds of 
earthy elements,* but the earthy ele- 
ments most extensively distributed 
and which are best known to most 
farmers; consists of four in number, 
namely, caicar, chalk or limestone; 
argil, clay or alumine; magnesia or 


soupy earth; and silex, or saad. 


Calcars or calcareous earth, con- 
tains great quantities of the aérial 
acid, or fixed air, and is the matrix 
of all earthly productions: as without 
it no vegetabie will grow ; but not 
having of itself any alkali, will not 
be productive unless mixed with 
other earths ; it hastens the fusion of 
aluminous, magnesian, and silicious 
earths. 

Argil, or argillaceous earths, whea 
pure, is always defective in the car- 
bonic acid, or fixed air, but is of the 
greatest importance to all vegetables, 
not only by its quality of retaining 
water, but also for the alkali which 
iy necessary to all plants, 

Magnesia, or soapy earth, contains 
an oily substance compused of fixed 
air, and water and is therefore of 
service in the improvement of cal. 
careous and argillaceous soils. 

Silex, or sand, contains little that 
is productive of life; but having an 
affinity to alkali, is of use in cor- 
recting that of argillaceous, or clay 
soils. 

* Foran account of these different kinds 
ofearths, with thediseove ries of the same, 


see vol. Il, of this Magazine, page 349, 
and 350. 
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and Pococke foundations, amounted 
to fifty-eight, and were capahie of 
containing about two thousand seven 
hundred children. It is certain how- 
ever that this number was never actually 
accommodated tn them at any one 
time; aud, indeed the entre number 
of schools never existed together, as 
several ot them had been suppressed, 
or othberwbe discontinued, betore the 
latest of them had been established. 
This was occasioned generally by the 
local disadvantages of their situation, 
and in some instances by the resumption 
ot lands which had been granted for 
their support. The number of those, 
of all descriptions, remaining at present, 
Is thirty piie; i which there appear, by 
the last returns, tohave been two thou- 
sund two hundred and fitty-one children. 

In the year 1786, the funds of the 
society were auginented by the es- 
tates of the late Joon Rogerson esq. 
who had directed in his will that 
they shoul! be seid, and the pur- 
chase money, after paying certain 
legacies and other bequests, be vest- 
ed in the incorporated society. It 
appears, however, that only so much 
of bis estates was sold, as was sufii- 
cient tor discharging these bequests, 
and the society obtained possession of 
the remainder, which produced at that 
time thirteen hundred and fifty-nine 
pounds fourteen shiliings and one pen- 
ny per annum, but have since been 
raised to seventeen hundred and sev- 
entity pounds. In 1789, the society 
succeeded to an estate in the coun- 
ty ot Louth, at present producing 
above three hundred pounds per an- 
num, under the will of the late dean 
Stewart, dated in the year 1774, which 
direcied that on failure of issue of 
the tmmediate devisees, it should be 
vested in. the incorporated society, for 
the purposes therein expressed. ‘There 
have been other smaller bequests and 
donations of lands and rent charges 
for the support of particular schools, 
amounting in toe whole to about two 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds per 
ainum; and the profit rent of the 
lands, held by the several school-mas- 
ters under the society, amounts to 
about one hundred and eighty pounds 
per annum. There is also an annual 
grant of two hundred and tity pounds 
made to the society, by tae goveru- 





ors of Erasmus Smith’s schools, fy 
the support of the charter school of 
Sligo. in the year 1790, a Dutch go. 
bleman, resident in London,  Bargg 
Vryhouvea, bequeathed to the soi, 
ety a great part of bis funded pyro, 
perty, amounting to btly-stx thousand 
six hundred and fiity-six pounds stock 
in the three -—per-cent. Consols, and 
producing an interest of about seve. 
teen hundred pounds per annum. And 
about the same time an unknow) 
benelactor transferred to the society, 
stock to the ainount of forty thousand 
pounds i the 4-per-cents. producing 
about sixteen hundred pounds per an 
num. ‘Lhe entire produce of thes 
several funds and estates bequeathed 
to, and vested in the incorporated 
society, for the sole and express pur. 
pose of educating poor cuildren in the 
Provestant religion, and apprenticjng 
them to Protestant masters, ainounted 
i tue last year (exclusive of the parlia 
mentary grent) lo £9705 97 per annum, 
do be con. nued, 


A me 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE OF 
SOILS, WITH THEIR MODE OF IM 
PROVEMENT, 


SIR, 
a you the following obser 

vations on the nature of Soils, with 
the mode of improving the same, 
according to the method at present 
adopted by every intelligent farmer 
in this country: hoping i may ste 
mulate others of your Correspondents, 
who are perhaps better versed in the 
latest discoveries in philosophy, 4 
chemistry, to turn their attention 
towards this subject ; which is of the 
utmost importance to every practical 
farmer iv the management of thet 
farins ; and though it cannot be sup 
posed that every farmer can bed 
philosopier, oran adept chemist, ye 
there are none who may not 
themselves acquainted with the a 
ture of the soil which they cultivate, 
relative to its cCompovent parts; 
by judicious and proper treatment ® 
render it (as far as is in his pow 
projihe in the production of veget 
of every hind. 

in order that some of your reades 
may the beter Guderstand what my 
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Although in the composition of soils, 
the proportion of these earths varies 
according to the local circumstances 
of the ground, and clinate of the 
country, as where calcareous soils a- 
bound, the air B geveraily bymid; 
whilst on the contrary siltcvous, earths 
are principally the produce of hot 
climates. By a number of chemical 
experi nis, made in Sweden, by the 
celebrated Bergman, it bas been found 
that the best sou for the purpose of 
auricuiture, consists of four parts of 
argil, or clay, eight of siiictous earth, 
or sand, two of calear, chalk, or lime, 
aid one of magnesia, or s0apy earth, 

Vhough th: general part of farmers, 
in tis counity, Cannot account, on 
chemical pi incip.es, for the Inanner 
they tnyprove thetr farms ; yet neverthe- 
less Lac progress of rural Improvement 
and cultivation bas undergone these 
few years back has been very con- 
siderable. this may be attributed 
to the increased attention paid to the 
mianagement of their manures, and 
aso to liming, soiling, draining, &c. 

The nitrozen gas which constitutes 
ove of the nutritious principles of 
ylants and vegetables, is more abun- 
dantly alli rded by the decomposition 
of vegetables, and the dung of ani- 
mals, than by any other means; there- 
fore great pains is taken to increase 
the quantity, by mixing up their 
dungiuils with the scouring’ of drains, 
scrapings otf the streets, &c. and 
letting the whole ferment together, 
witch fermentation is accelerated, 
and the manure iinproved, by their 
scooping back occasionally from a 
rese, Voir or place appointed to re- 
ceive the same, the urine, and other 
substances, which ouzes out of their 
dunghills, this method not only in- 
creases the quantity but is found to 
give as good crops of potatoes, and 
other kinds of grain, as when dung 
alone is employed. ‘The following ts 
the method generally adopted in im- 
proving the following kinds of soils. 

Calcareous, chalk, or limestone soils, 
are considered to be hot and drying, 
they receive water treely, but give 
it t@o quickly ; when limestone soils 
are mixed wrth a sufficient quantity 
of other earths, they are the most 
friendly to vegetable productions ;--- 

bui wien otherwise, in dry weather, 
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they become too hard, and in we 
weather become too loose and moist, 
therefore, are improved by soiling with 
ciay and magresian earths, and also by 
bianuring with animal and vegetabk 
niarles, where the same can_ be found, 
hut where marie cannot be fouad by 
manuring sparingly wiih ime ; which 
practice is lately began to be adopt. 
ed in this country and is found to 
fertilize the soil by replenishing it 
with the necessary quantity of fixed air 
required by the crops, and which the 
limestone gravel cannot afford: this 
and all other kinds of soils require to 
be manured with dung compost, & 
very third or fourth year, and set 
with potatoes in the lazy-bed method, 
or if the ground is weedy, and full 
of quicken or couch grass, in the 
drill method, as the frequent plough. 
ings in dressing up potatoes in thi 
way, generally causes the weeds and 
grass to ferment and rot, but if this 
method be often repeated it 1s found 
to be prejudicial to light soils, by 
making them to loose, consequently 
not consistent enough to retain the 
trial acid or fixed air; rolling might 
be of service in this case. 
Argillaceous, or clay soils, are of 
various kinds, and are consicered to 
be moist and cold, and absorb th 
water, but do not communicate it 
Clay soils also abounds in spring 
which overflow the ground, arid 
it sterile: owing to spring water being 
always impregnated with foreign stb 
stances (such as iron, copper &¢) 
which are hostile to vegetation. ‘The 
first step therefore taken in improving 
soils of this kind (or any kind of sos 
where springs are) is to dry the sams 
by drains, and trenches, or closed sew 
ers, made in proper places, and whet 
there is not a proper fall for the rar 
water, by leaving open sewers to @& 
ry off the same. Clay soils (as b& 
fore mentioned) are always def 
in the fixed air; therefore frequem™ 
limings are necessary ; by this wea 
the clay will become mellcw 
vided, at the same time that 
drying ae of the lime will 
mitigated, and if the clay is pt 
inant and stiff, bog or moor 18 
ed along with the lime; but wae 
this cannot be precured, sand of Tene 
stone gravel, these with dung 
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rept, 
: di a tendency to meliorate soils of To the Edttor of. the Belfast Magazine. 
2 this kind, and to give free access to —. 
wa : the air to pass through the same, SIR, 
rk which it could not do was the soil F you deem the following trifle wor- 
setable foo tenacious or stiff. " | thy of.a place in your miseéilany, 
tolad Magnesia, or soapy earth, possesses your insertion of it will much obli 
uad by intermediate properties between the your very humble servant, M* 
which woregoine geri, Serese of "a. GLANCES FROM DERRY TO GRACEHILL, 
he in : argilla- , | : 
alopt. as sad silicious earths with lime. W hen viewed *« through the dark 
und to Sandy soils are hot and dry; the postern of time long elapsed,” Derry 
hing it ait therefore has an entrance suffici- 184" interesting place, but presents no- 
ixed ait eutly easy, but with equal ease leaves thing attrictive now, save its beautiful 
rich the the incoherent soil; heavy soils of wooden bridge. A most delightful day 
1: this : x ber hich would here. ‘tempted me to ascend the mail-coach, 
uire to every description, Which won alc, dod highly was | gratified by the fi 
ost, « a (ofore be considered prejudicial to 4 var ylitg vides S hich evens ew aus 
and vet a land, are dug for with avidity in the resented themselves, for Rn miles 


eta bottoms of ditches and other places 
ind full for the improvement of light and 


ils i calca- 
in the shallow soils, of this and, the spread her white sails to the wind, and 


reous kinds. These heavy soils are wal 
plough: by siliite did’ on he atatad when floated re ag down the streain 5 


in this . : : again, a daring jittle boat, scarce 
ic amt ft fased, adding lime if necessary: and ot 8g Socgl le a 
im this by others made into a compost and speck among the waves, caught th 
iis dixed with lime, and turned dcca- Pasting breeze, and lightly skimm 


from Derry. ‘The river lay under our 
inspection; now an Aimetican vessel 


a 


s found long the surface of tl H 

der to meliorate and ong the surface of the deep. Here, the 
dils, by rove es re wind-mill rivetied our eyes, and there, 
quently Latly bogs or thoorlands, are ge- We gazed with delight onBoom-hall, and 


ae ferally composed of dry and decayed its beautiful grounds. Afier losing sight 


roots of vegvtables; and have various of the river, the road for several mieg, 
“ae | kinds of bottoms ; some are compos- runs through a level but uninterestin 
call . ed of small particles of granite, in- country; however, even this part o 


sorb the fee tetspersed with stones of that depcripr ow parle was not without amuse- 
cate it | ton; some have rocky bottoms with- ment; for as the doors of the houses, 


or out a sufficient quantity of earth; Wer crowded with old women aud 
r er whilst others have’ clay hotidins. and Young, to behold the loaded vehicle, 
ois being (EE ate easiest improved; of the latter a guard (an uncommenly humorous. 
gi kind the bog and moor soils of this ‘ low) to the old, made the most obse- 
or &c) Ee OUntry are generally composed and y sage a to the young the most po-. 
wy. ‘The fe ae hipeoved (when the turf is cut ree sal gallant oti news he took pe 
nproviig off the same within a spading of the a at a oink aa country fel- 
1 of sols fe CY) by burning, and with the ashes, (OW> one pare e be d out fa letter 
he same, fae Sting potatoes in the same several %© bre er, and at the approach of the 
ved sew. ar ‘ities, which mixes the clay with the teitow, raised the laugh at his simplicity, 
ad whet ie 5 it is then found to give excel. From the moves oe of a level country, 
the rai fae tt meadow, when levelled and laid Fo oS hen ed’ by a veiw of Lough 
rs toca fae CW with grass seeds, and irrigated FOylt. On entering a large wood, its , 
5 (as be fie °F Manured occasionally with ashes or ee stillness was grateful; but Meg 
defective fae Sher composts ; but where the cla of Wapping, sung by one of the 

frequett Ae ,t90 deep to be got to, moory lands’ sengets, destroyed the eh the 
5. wea ofthis kind are manured or mixed scene. Whirled through Bailykelly, 
> and dr fe “th weighty soils, which is of ser- @ hee straggling village) with the ra-. 
that Oe MR Ye in giving stability thereto to re- pidity of Jehu, | glanced at an elegant , 
» will be MR M9 the water and fixed air; which. ittle church and spire, and in a few 


 predot® BS S8© necessary to the production of minutes came in sight of Newtown-. 
Pre Rses and vegttables of every kind limiayaddy, a small town, of rather a. 
ut wher 7 species, ‘ J.D. resp yy appearance , Fa the. 
ut Iyer Fews, County Aim tember4, corner of its mein street, I was s 
1 or it? Be igi ounty Armagh, Sep ? e oF tthe vies; 
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182 Glances from Derry to Gracehill. [ Sept. 


‘ 
at one glance the eye/beholds a spa- 
cious level street, terminated by lotty 
and luxuriant trees; and a miajes- 


tic mountain;” the united beauty of 


these objects is indescribable, ana to 
be felt must be seen. Intending to 
sleep here, | sauntered through the 
town, found it contained about 300 
houses; its inhabitants mostly in bu- 
siness ; but from the spaciousness and 
beauty of the principal street, it has 
rather the appearance of an elegant 
retreat. Attracted by the sound of a 
drum, I walked to the parade of a 
company of yeomanry; their appear- 
ance struck me, as being pecu.iaily 
clean, and the uniformity of the'r dress, 
to the mo-t minute trifle, evinced 
them to be no common corps; but 
the pleasure | felt in their appearance 
was trifling, compared to the delight 
with which | contemplated their mas- 
terly performance of the different evo- 
lutions : as soldiers they are an honour 
fo the officer who commands them; 
but, as an Irishman, and a Christian, 
I was sorry to observe emblems of a 
party spirit among them. Spirit of 
that blessed rejigion which breathes 
** pesce on earth and good wiil to 
men,” where art thou flown?—* Hea- 
yen and hell are not more distant (says 
Tord J.yttieton) than the benevolent 
spirit of the Gospel and the malignant 
roy of party.” 1 slept here, and 
et breakfasting set off on foot to 
Garvagh. ‘The road led me over “ cloud- 
capt hills :’” Is it the pleasure of sight 
alone that elevates and tranqui.lizes the 
mind on the tops of mountains? or, is 
it, that raised above this “ little scene 
ot things,” We proudly look down on 
the earth-born mortals who crawl be- 
neath our feet? ‘* Here (says Rousseau) 
our meditations acquire a degree of 
sublmity, from the grandeur of the 
objects around us. It seems as if 
being lifted above human society, we 
had ieft every low terrestrial sentiment 
bebind; and that as we approached 
tie ethereal regions, the soul imbibes 
somethiig .of their eternal purity.” 
Such were tlie reflections of the autior 
of Eloisa: but, had the sentimental 
«citizen of Geneva” travelled with 
me this day, willingly, most willingL 
vould he Live exchai ged all the sub- 
Himity of the mountains for the beauty 
of a blazing turf fire: fer, ia my opi- 






nion, if those elevated regions are ¢, 
lightful to the traveller when all natu 
smiles, they are no less horrible whe 
the thunder appals his soul, and th 
rain pours in torrents on his unshel. 
tered head, Cerra presents, net 
lordly domes, splendid edifices, th 
martial music of the soldier, nor th 
hoarse shrill cry of the sailor ; but on 
street of neat white houses, embosomed 
in lofty trees, and appeared in my 
eyes a little Eden, after encountering 
the ‘* blast on the heath.” 

I lett Garvagh, and without seeing 
any tomg worthy of remark, in about 
two hours arrived in Ailrea; much 
has been written on the eflect of com 
trast—imore said on the power the ima 

ination has over the judgment: the 
first of these causes certainly tran 
formed Garvagh into paradise, in my 
eyes; and is it possidDle that the last 
made Kilrea appear to me a poor, 
smail village, lonely and ruinous? thoy 

no ** grass waved in its courts, Dor fox 


_lookea out at the windows,” yet poor 


looking is the village of Kilrea, and 
Silence reigns thiough its streets; it 
stands about haii a mile trom the peace. 
ful undulating waiter of the Ban, 
which is here about SO yards wide. 
From this to Grace- hill (about ten miles) 
the country is mostly hilly, and ofien, 
did I sit down to rest my wearied limbs, 
yet, thank heaven, every situation hath 
its charms, for in those moments of 
rest [ sometimes was delighted with 
the most picturesque landscapes: now 
the Jonely Bann unfolded its unrippled 
bosom to my eyes, and again some it 
tervening hillock concealed it from my 
view; here, a large and interesting view 
of part of the county of Derry presented 
itself to me, and there, a long tractal 
the county of Antrim lay before me. 
Meek twilight had in “ her sober livery 
all things clad,” before | reached Grace 
hill, being completely tired, | imme 
diately went to bed, and, unsought, 


* Tird Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
Sleep, 
** His ready visit paid.” 


T awoke in the morning with rene 
vated spirits, and walked out to # 
what kind of place I was in; 1 
astonished, yet delighted: seas roll 
between nations more like éach ot 
than Grace-hill and the surround 


. 
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country. About twenty houses of dif- 
ferent sizes, mostly detached from each 
other, and built around a square field, 
neatly hedged in, and ornainented with 
trees, shrubs, flowers, a fish-pond, gra- 
vel walks, &c. form the singularly beau- 
tiful Grace-hill: a taste the most ex- 
quisite, an elegant simplicity, is appa- 
rent in every thing we behold, in their 
houses, their dress, their manners; but 
surpassingly lovely where all is beauti- 
ful, is the modesty, elegance, and sim- 
plicity of the Moravian girls: truly, 
most truly, did ‘Thomson say, that 

“ Beauty when unadorn’d is adorn’d the 

miost.”? 


The Moravians are supposed to have 
arisen under Count Zinzendorf, a Ger- 
man nobleman, who died in 1760. 
They are called Moravians, because 
the first converts to his system were 
some Moravian families. [hey in ge- 
neral profess to adhere to the Augs- 
burgh Confession of Faith; and direct 
their worship to our Saviour, personi- 
fying every part of his body, even the 
wound in his side. ‘They are fond of 
instrumental as well as vocal music in 
their religious services; and they re- 
Vive their devotion by morning and 
evening prayers, and celebrating love 
feasts. 
other before marriage, each generally 
living in houses by theinselves; even 
in their chapel they do not come near 
each other; hard, hard, this; but still 
worse,"no courting, no choice of the 
dear object whom we wish to make our 
partner through life, as the right of 
contracting marriage rests with the 
elders: this is hard, but accustomed 
from infancy to consider marriage in 
this point of view, it is not so bad as we 
imagine. However, no matter about 
their form of worship, or peculiar cus- 
toms, they appear to possess the true 
Christian spirit, love of God and man. 


M. kK. 
————EE__ 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 
OU will, doubtless, have observed 
with pleasure, that a Society has 
been formed in Dublin, for the exalted 
and peristic purpose of reviving a 
ledge of our ancient instrument, 
ee Harp. Of the source from whence 


On the Revival of the Irish Harp. 


‘The sexes mix not with each: 





183 
the idea originated, there can be but 
one oOpinion—that it. was the example 
of Belfast; where a number of indi- 
viduals, worthy of their country’sname, 
had previously associated themselves 
together, and liberally subscrived for 
the same inost interesting object. 

‘Far be it from me to view the pro- 
ceedings of the Dublin Harp society 
with envy or jealousy. No ; success at- 


? 


tend their patriotic efforts, and unfading 


honour be their reward. May the spirits 
of our ancient bards lover o’er the 
regenerated strings of the Harp, and 
inspire the consecrated song of grati- 
tude, swelling their praise in sweet and 
native strains. but, jet it never be for- 
Abeer that Belfust led the way—that 
rom her bosom emanated the generous 
warmth which bas recalled to animated 
existence the famed genius of trish 
melody, so long, so shamefully torpid. 
That in Belfast the first meetiag of Irish 
harpers (procured by the inhabitants 
at considerable expense) took place in 
the year 1792, ‘That Bunting of Bel- 
fast, whose musical talents are univer- 
sally admired, was the first to rescue 
the fast-fading reliques of our tuneful 
bards from threatening oblivion, and 
to give the world a complete collection 
of celebrated and original I[rish airs ; 
and, finally, that the frst Society for 
diffusing a knowledge of the Harp, and 
erpetuating our national music, was 
instituted in Belfast, a society that is 
entitled to the grateful tributes of Irish- 
men, and that | doubt not will be ho- 
nourably recorded in the future annals 
of our country’s taste, science, and 
glory. Hiseryicus. 

Belfast, August, 1809, © 

SS 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


AS from the long continued, un- 
favourable state of the weather 
there is reason to fear that im some 
places the grain may be late in 
ripening, we recommend to our agri- 
cultural readers the following obser- 
vations on this subject, whence it 
may appear that even under unfavour- 
able circumstatices grain will improve, 


‘and that caution should be used not 


tg cut down too hastily, from the 
idea that no further ripening can be 
expected, Theory and practice appear 
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18¢ On the Influence of Frost on Corn. 


to be s0 judiciously blended in these 
experiments, {hat we recommend them 
16 the particular attention of ali en- 
gaged in inquiries on agriculture. 
Extracts from an Fssay on the Influence 
of Frost, and other varieties of bad 
Weather, on the ripening of Corn. 
By the late Benjamin Bell esp 
Trans. Highland Soe. vol. 3. 


I was induced to consider this subject 
with attention in Autumn 1782, when 
at the usual season of the corns in 
this country being all got home, none 
of them were ready for cutting in the 
spring and summer of that year, the 
weather was for the most part wet 
and cold, and therefore very uniavour- 
able to vegetation. ‘The crops were 
accordingly weak during the whole 
season so that when the frost took 
place early in Autumn, they were 
very generally in a situation little 
able to bear it, few of them except 
wheat, being at that period better 
than chatf; aud excepting in well 
sheltered early grounds, all of them 
were so green, that there was reason 
to fear they would not ripen sufficiently 
cither for being used as food, or tor 
seed in the following spring. 

I had reason, however, at that time 
to believe, from having seen that corns 
in every state of their growth could 
resist severe degrees of cold, that 
they would be pertectly fit for seed, 
if they should become sufficiently 
full; for | had known corn, even 
when nearly ripe, exposed repeatedly 
to frost, without being apparently 
hurt by it; | also know that corns 
continue to fill even in frost; and in 
the course of that season 1 was much 
pieased to find, even in the coldest 
state of the weather, that although 
the corns did not require their usual 
ripe appearance, yet m ail low si- 
ations, that is, in such as were not 
three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, they continued to fill, 
and at last to become little inferior 
ia bulk to the same kinds of corn ia 
ordinary years. 

But, in order to discover the exact 
degree of maturity that corns caa 
reach while expo-ed to — frost béfore 
being ripe, and to learn with certainty, 
whether corns in this situation, as 


weil as those that are ripe, ave rendered 
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unfit for seed by exposure to frost; 

various experiments were made, gf 

which the follow ing is an account; 
EXPERIMENT 1: 

On. the first of october 1782, twelve 
, full grown stalks were cut ina field 
of barley, and twelve in a field of 
oats. In both fields the crop wa 
entirely green, the corn quite sof, 
and it did not appear to have been 
more than a fourth part full, from 
each stalk twelve seeds were taken, 
of those that were best filled, being 
144 of the oats, and as many of the 
barley, and after being dried at a 
moderate heat, the barley and oats 
were put into separate paper bags and 
each of them marked No, 1. 

On the 20th of October, and again 
on the 12th of Noyember, the same 
number of seeds were taken from 
the same number of stalks, both of 
barley and oats, gathered in the same 
fields; and ail fg oi being dried 
in the same manner with the fint, 
the barley and oats that were cut on 
the 20th of October were marked 
No. 2, and the others No. 3. 

On the oats being weighed No.2 
was just twice the weight of No. |, 
No, 3 was nearly three times thé 
weight ot No. 4, and No. 2 as well 
as No. 3 of barley had improvedin 
a still greater degree.* But although 
the oats and barley of both fields 
appeared to be tolerably full, whee 
those of No. 3 were cut, they never 
acquired aripe appearance. Althe 
neither of the crops were cut, tll 
the end of November, still they con 
tinued of a dark colour, and on tbe 
corn being dried, none of it was % 
full as it ought tohave been, although 
all of it yielded more flower or 
than had been expected under the 
circumstances that | have stated; but 
on being tried with oats and barley, 
that were full and ripe neither of 
them were so heavy by a fourth 
pert. « 
he oats and barley No. 1, 2, and 4 
were kept with the view: of discovering 
how far they were fit for seed; and 
wishing to know whether the rg 
seeds commoniy sown by farmers 0 
this country, were affected in the same 
manner, trials also Were made of them 


in spring 17£3, in comparison with othet 
gram, and the results carefully noted 
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From these trials, it appeared that 
mts and barley, while in a_ green 
state, will bear considerable degrees 
of frost; that they both continue to 
acquire additional weight although they 
are exposed to frost, and that this 
exposure does not destroy the principle 
of vegetation in either of them: tor 
in experiment two, it was found, that 
of twenty seeds of barley, and the 
same number of oats which had been 
repeatedly exposed to frost, fourteen 
of the one, and fifteen of the other, 
speedily germinated, and even thata 
large proportion of the barley and 
oats vegetated that were not only 
exposed to frosts, but that were cut 
beiore being half filled, and while 
they contained therefore but a small 
roportion of flour or nourishment. 
ease and tares as well as clover, 
appeared by these experiments to 
suffer more severely by frosts than 
barley or oats. 1 knew indeed that 
this was the common opinion of 
farmers, and having heard, that far- 
mers in high districts were resolved 
to sow a much larger quantity of seed 
on the whole of their grounds than 
usual, not only of bariey and oats, 
but of pease, tares, and Classe it did 
wot appear that any advantage could 
be gained by making the result of 
these experiments public. 
_ The first experiments were made 
in pots filled with rich garden mould, 
and placed in’a hot-bed it occurred 
therefore that they were not carried 
sufliciently far: they did not even 
determine the chiet’ point in view, 
namely the propriety of trusting to 
seed which had been exposed during 
ils growth, to frost and other varieties 
o bad weather, ‘That this might be 
proved with certainty the experiments 
it was manifest, should be made in 
an open field, and not by the seeds 
being forced with artificial heat, and 
“wn in rich mould, which might 
Make seeds vegetate that would not 
grow ia cold, poor grougds, such as 
any of our corns are too trequently 
Own li. 
; ence? 2bPeared, that in order to 
cml, experiment fair and de- 
Sie ose seeds that were exposed 
Ged during: their growth, aud not 
mvely full, should’ be compared 
WO those that were full and ripe, 
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when sown in similar circumstances. 
With this view, and on these principles, 
three more experiments were tried, 
the first in pots of common earth, 
placed in the field from whence it 
was taken, and the other two on. a 
considerable scale on the fieid itself, 
of which the particulars would too 
much extend this article. 

From these experiments, and others 
which it is not necessary to enumerate, 
from the results being nearly the same, 
the following conclusions may be 
formed : 

1. ‘lhat barley and oats may be ex- 
posed to much variety of bad weather, 
in every period. of their growth, with- 
out being destroyed, and that they 
even continue to acquire additiona 
weight, although frequently exposed 
to severe degrees of cold, and occa. 
sionally, even to frost. | 

2. Hieet, that in late harvests, un- 
ripe corn should not be too hastily cut, 
from an appreheusion of its being killed 
by frost. 

3. In order to judge of the effect of 
frost, and other varieties of bad wea- 
ther, on corn, and of the progress it 
continues to make, it should be fre- 
quently examined with much care and 
attention, so that none of it may be 
cut till its farther increase appears to be 
at an end, 

4. In 1782, as well as other bad sea. 
sons, it appeared that corn does not 
suffer so much from frost, whether be- 
fore it is cut, or alter it, when it is 
dry, as it does from rain and wet snow. 
It will bear a great deal of frost, and 
yet continue to fill; and even when 
cut, it is not somuch hurt by it, if 
it be dry; but it is soon destroyed 
entirely, when exposed to much cold 
rain, or wet snow, ‘This proceeds 
froin its being apt to vegetate when. 
it is wet, which not only renders bar- 
ley totally upfit for malt, but exhausts 
the strength of every kind of corn 
which vegetates wnder such circum 
stances. [his destructive occurrence 
is most frequent in close, moist wea- 
ther. Iu this state of the atmosphere, 
even corn that is not cut, and while 
still in full vigour of growth, some- 
tines vegetaies, espectally if it be 
lodged, and in some wet seasons it 
happens even to that which never was 
aid, 
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5. But though it appears from these 
experiments, that corns acquires ad 
ditional weight, even in considerabie 
degrees of cold, itis also evident that 
exposure to frost readers them very 
unfit for seed; while every seed of good 
corn will vegetate and thrive, if placed 
at a proper depth in a good soil, a 
proportion of seeds that have been 
exposed to frost never appear above 
the surface, aod the plants of those 
that actually vegetate, are so weak, 
that the crop is uot only smaller in 
quantity, but the corn of inferior 
quality. 

' 6, Although from these and other 
experuneants, it appears thatin using 
well ripened corn for seed, the crop 
which it ytelds depends in a consider 

able degive on the weight of it; yet 
this does pot happen in any evident 
degree with corn that has suffered from 
frost; for the plants arising from corn 
tiat has been exposed to much frost 
are always weak, and the produce 
small, even although the seed ts of 
the ordivary weight. 

7. Frost appears to be still more 
hurtful to pulse or liguminous plants, 
such as beaus, peas and tares, than to 
wheat, oats, or bariey. In every part 
of their progress this appears to be the 
case; for wh.le wheat, oats, and even 
barley, are frequently exposed to 
frost in the months of March, April 
and May, and not unfrequently to 
slight degrees of it in autumn, without 
being injured in their growth, this does 
siot happen with any of the varieties of 

yuise, which are commouly much hurt 
. it, particularly’ pease and tures, in 
every stage of Uieir progress. 

All the gasses usually sown in Bri- 
tain, are likewise much = tujured by 
irust, aud none of them more than 
the red or broad leaved clover, which 
should not theretore be sowed while 
the trosts in spring continue.” 

8. Although’ grain is not much hurt 
by moderate exposure to’ frost in 
Spring, it is sufficiently evident, from 
what has been said, that in autumn it 
renders it so unlit for seed, that none 
which has been eVer exposed to it 
should be made use of. if well and 
properly kept, it miy be used for 


jood ; but aller every season iv which 


tuuch frost has prevailed in harvest, 
no corn should be sown that has growl 
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in high districts ; all that is nec 
for seed should be got from better 
climates, either from the south of Eng. 
land, France, or other countries where 
the crops have not been hurt by frost. 

9. Even as a measure of economy, in 
the first instance, this ought to be done; 
for in using seed that has been injured 
by frost, nevriy twice the quantity is 
commonly sown, that the ground re. 
quires of good seed, and yet the dif- 
ference in price seldom amounts toa 
sixth part. Both in the quantity and 
quality of the crops which they pro- 
duce, the difference is also such, that 
they bear no comparison, for the com 
is not only inferior in quality, when the 
seed has been hurt by frost, but the 
crop seldom extends to a third part of 
the produce of good seed. 

10. When good corn cannot there. 
fore be procured without difficulty ia 
high districts, as is commonly the case 
in bad seasons, it would be much for 
the national interest to have it furnished 
by public assistance, and given on rea 
sonable terms to those who require it. 

11. Corn that has been hurt by frost, 
snows, or rain, is easily distinguished 
from good corn, for the latter is plump 
and full, of a peculiar healthy colour, 
well known to farmers and dealers ia 
corn, and is commonly free from chaff; 
whereas the former is shrivelled; for 
even the best of it is never entirely 
full, anc it appears as if if were bleach- 
ed, and it does not easily part with the 
chaff it 1 ella 

12. The capability of vegetating, 
when sown in a hot-bed, is not a suffice 
ent test of the goodness of seed, though 
the chief one which seedsmen recom 
mend; for in the experiments it was 
inanitest, that seed may possess the 
full power of vegetating, and yet be 
totally unfit to produce a good crop. 

13. ‘The cause of this probably & 
that seeds and roots not only requift 
a good soil, to render the plants whieh 
they produce healthy, strong, and nt 
merous; but it seems also necessaly 
that they should contain a certain quar 
lity of nutrimental matter for ¢ 
support. ‘This, there 1s reason to Mme 
gne, will piove chiefly useful whet 
they first begin to germinate, a 
at which both the tender radicles anl 
stems of plants may be sup 
fit to search for pourishmest in 
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surrounding elements than they after- 
wards become; and it is well known, 
in the rearing of vegetables vs well as 
animals, hat no future attenuon will 
render them strong, if they are kept 
weax from a deficiency of food, or 
any other cause when they are young. 

14, The practice cf washing seed 
in brine and other saline infusions, 
proves useful only by washing off 
thove seeds, that are light and weak 
and not by any virtue which these 
articles communicate to the seed. 

When light seed is made use of 
the crops more readily suffer from 
blight and other diseases; and it ap- 
pears that many diseases of plants, 
especially such as give rise to the 
generation of insects, are particular- 
ly apt to communicate the contagion 
to plants that are weak; which, like 
animals in a state of debility do not 
so readily resist contagion, nor the 
formation of those vermin by which 
they are most apt to be de.troyed, 
as those that are sound and vigorous. 

15, This, accordingly, should be 
considered as a powerful motive for 
using only the best corn for seed ; 
a maxim that cannot be too strong- 
ly incuicated. 

16, For the prevention of the burt- 
ful consequences above recited, none 
but the best seed of every. kind 
should be sown ; with this view, farmers 
should not only procure seed that 
has been weil ripened, but such as 
has been well kept, and never injur- 
ed by frosts, snow, or rain. It would 
also be much for their interests, to 
Wash the whole of their seed corn 
and pulse in strong brine, for when 
properly done it not only carries off 
all the light grains, but also the seeds 
of a great many weeds, which can- 
not in any other way be so com- 
pletely separated from it. 

17, The intluence, befere mention. 
ed, which the size of seeds, has in 
giv.ng sufficient nourishment to plants, 
is weil exeinplified in the culture of 
potatoes: For it appears, from many 
wellconducted experiments, that crops 
of potatoes prove ceteris paribus, 
abuidant or otherwise, nearly in pro- 
Portion to the size of the sets ; inso- 
much that ground planted with en- 
lire potatoes, generally yields a third 
More than if sets only of the ordi- 
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nary size are made use of. ’ Large 
crops of potatoes, may sometimes be 
got even from the smallest sets; but 
la every fair experiment known to 
the author, of the two methods of 

lanting, the crop has been uniform- 
y best, where roots of a middling 
‘size have been planted entire. 

18, As nothine therefore is. saved 
by using sinall sets of potatoes, but 
a few bushels per acre, at the time 
of planting, while the difference of 
produce runs from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty bushels, the 
practice of planting them in small 
sets should be discouraged: every 
where, precisely for the same reason 
that heavy, well filled corn, when 
otherwise in good condition, should 
iu all circumstances be preferred to 
that which is light. 

19, From these experiments as 
well as others, it appears that the 
preference commonly given to new 
corn for seed is not well founded. 

By experiments four and five, the 
produce of old corn, both in quan- 
tity and quality, was equal to that 
of, the best corn newly reaped, This 
also is the case. with ail the grass 
seeds, that we commonly sow; one 
of the best crops of hay that the 
author recollects to have seen, was 
obtained from a mixture of red, white, 
and yellow clover, rib grass, and ray 
grass, which by accident had been 
neglected, and kept for six years,— 
about an acre was sown with this 
mixture, while the rest of the field 
was sown with seeds of the preced- 
ing year, and the crop was equally 
good over the whole. 

20, Hence in dry warm seasons, . 
when aN our grass seeds are com- ° 


_ monly good, every farmer who has. 


it in his power, should purchase a 
large quantity of those that he usually , 
sows, to make use of when other 
seeds are scarce and bad, which al- 
ways happens after cold or wet sea- 
sons. Jt is on this principle of seeds 
retaining their vegetating power for 
a long time, that we account for 
the sudden appearance of many. of , 
the grasses and other plants, where 
they had not grown for a long period 
before. Aiter the great fire in don, 
in 1666, broom and clover appeared 
om the site of almost every bis a : 
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in the space of a few months, al- 
though the whole had been occupied 
by streets for several centuries. We 
daily perceive in Scotland that white 
clever appears almost as soon as the 
heath is destroyed, with which lands 
lad been oceupied before: and it is 
probable that corn, pulse, and grass 
seeds, if they ha e been sound and 
youd at first, and properly kept, will 
be found quite fit for seed, even 
when a good many years old. 

To the Editor of ihe Belfust Magazine. 


SIR, 

FELT much gratified in finding the 

Report of our Maryborough insti- 
tution inserted in your last number, 
‘The determination which you havé ex- 
pressed, of turning your attention to 
matters peculiarly reiating to the wei- 
fure of this country, is praiseworthy, 
and desetves every encouragement. 

If you should approve of the follow- 
ing trifling, though useful scheme 
of promoting the health, comfort, and 
1 mav venture’ to add, decent, if not 
moral conduct, ef common labourers, 
ishould be obliged to you to procure 
its insertion. 

L had been struck, as most men of 
common humanity | presume’ often 
have been beiore, with the misery 
which mavy labourers experience in 
seasons wet or cold, irom the insufii- 
ciency of clothing, as’ well as from: its 
frail and tattered texture. 

I purchased, in the first instance, a 
quantity of frize, and had jackets made 
for my workmen, intending to stop 
from them, on a settlement, the cost, 
exclusive, however, of the buttons, 
&c. which | gave to them as an en- 
couragement to come into my scheme, 

| found, however, that it was much 
easier for me to give them jackets, than 
for them to pay me the price of tiem. 
Some, on getting the jackets, were re- 
gardiess of paying for (hem; some were 
either turned out, or quitted the work ; 
and even those who were honestly dis- 
posed felt the weight of the payment, 
drawn at once from their wages 

I tried this experiment for two or 
three years: at last I devised the fol- 
lowing simple plan -— 1 had agreed to 
pay my labourers the standing price of 
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‘1 bay the frize in the piece, whi 


fifteen pence a day for their work. } 
“took the met sat tee of the winter sea 
son (whén | knew that they. would not 
leave me) to inform them of my de 
fermivation, thet 1 would pay but thir 
teen pence aday, but tliat im case of 
good behaviour I should give them @ 
gratuity ot two pence additional a day 

reserving to myself the privilege 
appropriating this money as | c 

By this means | avoided the possivilit 

of being obliged to pay this additi 
two-pence a day, which | might havé 
been compelled to, had it been stopped 
out of wages ; and | constantly was eh- 
abled to hold a tight reign over my 
workmen ; and it is sufficiently olay 
tliat none would leave my work as iong 
as they had a considerable sum depend- 
ing upon their staying with me—l was 
enabled farther to check them in drunk: 
enness. 

My steward now keeps, in his work. 
men’s account book, a running account 
of the total number of days (which re- 
quires but one column, and which # 
tie chief trouble) each man bas worked. 
Whenever a settlement is necéssary, it 
is Oly referring to this column, whi 
is continued from week to week, and 
the sum is at once seen to which each 
man is entitled. I am enabled by this 
means to clothe my workmen without 
expense to myself, or, | may venture 
to add, without much expense to them 
selves. 1 consider that scarce a man of 
them feels incorivenience by this a 
rangement, as, in fact, a considerable 
part of the price of the jacket would 
most probably be squandered. ‘Ile 
jacket is made of frize, lined with 
drugget ; it is fashioned“after a shoot 
ing jacket, meeting closé round the 
throat, and closé’ round the middle 
of the thigh, being cut straight, 
consequently the breast, the most im-. 
panes part of the body, is complete 
y covered and protected. ‘The prinie 
cost of the jacket complete, in out 
country, near which the frize is mati 
factured, is about fourteen — 
causes a material saving to the labour 
er. 1! generally have had them mate 
and delivered to them about the begit- 
ning of winter. ‘The month of O 
ber would be the best season, by wit? 
means they have the full benetit of # 
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warm and close-grained cloth for win- 
ter, and its being a litle thread.bare 
improves it for summer use. ' 

{ had first determined to appropriate 
the two pence a day in the following 
manner....one penny to provide cloth- 
ing....one halfpenny for provision for 
aged andsick labourerts....one pepe y 
for a stock-purse, to be divided once 
a year. ’ ih 

Any person adopting the principle, 
may adapt it to his own views of what 
js most beneficial to his labourers, No- 
thing, | conceive, is more important 
than clothing. Several boys in my 
employment have paid from fifteen to 
eighteen shillings for clothing; .a bles- 
sing indeed it is to them in parlicular, 
as the parents in general would drive 
them into the fieid half naked, robbing 
their backs to glut their own stomachs, 
Your pages are of too much _ conse- 
queuce, | presume, to admit of stating 
fully all the advantages attending this 
simple plan. ‘lo talk of the trouble of 
it, would be really ridiculous. Any 
person who gives the experiment a fair 
trial (if he oa a warm feeling in his 
breast for the distresses of his fellow- 
men) will thank me for this communi- 
cation, and you for giving it publicity. 

PHILADELPHOS. 

P.S. Should the account of the 
Maryborough Institution excite suffi- 
cient iuterest in the breast of any, 
lo urge them to * go and do like- 
wise,” they can receive any further as- 
sistance and information, by writing 
(post paid) to the Secretary, at Mary- 
borough, 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPHECY OF MER- 
LIN’S, ON THE EVE OF BEING COM- 
PLETED, 

HE following curious letter was 
L inserted in one of the London 

Prints in the year 1801; it is now 

thought worthy of republication, be- 

Cause the principal event foretold in 

the prediction it contains, has every 

Probability of coming to pass in the 

Course of the month of October. 


en of much eminence for judg- 
ment and learning have not hesitat- 
ed to express astonishment at some 
of the articles contained in Merlin’s 
. BELFAS MAG.NO. XIV. 
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prophecies; this one is perhaps as 
extraordinary as any of them. No 
person of sense will give way to 
superstition of any kind, and a lit- 
tle consideration will show that pro- 
phecies of this nature can form no 
rational guide for the direction of an 
man’s couduct in any particular; it 
is only presented as a literary curi- 
dsity, and if we cannot account for 
the means vy which Merlin seemed 
to dive into futurity, except by the 
old way of cutting the knot, it is but 
one wonder in common with hundreds, 
with whichwe are surrounded in the 
natural world, which the most profound 
philosophers could never unravel : 
LETTER SIGNED OSIRIS. 

“ Being lately in a company where 
the convefsation turned on the ex- 
traordinary appearance of the planets 
this year, all of which were to be 
seen at once on the northern side of 
the ecliptic, 1 set about to discover 
in-old books of astronomy, whether 
such a prienomenon had been pre- 
dicted or no, A friend of mine re 
ferred me to Merlin’s prophecies, 
published by Hawkins, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. in which, he said, 
this circumstance was alluded tuo; 
but in terms so loose that nothing 
could be made of it, and which 
might be applied to any period of 
the reader's fancy, as well as the 
present. 1 found it accordingly in 
what are called Merlin’s Centuries ; 
and the passage seemed to me so 
curious, that {| resolved to publish it, 
with such explanations as in my mind 
render it very intelligible, and strongly 
pointed to the commencement of the 
present century, Of this let others 
judge as they please: I here send 
ou the whole passage referred to, 
in the very spelling of the time, as 
[ transcribed it: 


Three workend wekes io hondredes tould, 

A dozeine whol and half biholde; 

Ther comyth one off dautefulle size, 

Qitiom Albione shal heighly prize. ; 

Though at fyxst dawne he chaunge her 
name, 

And Islondes twane m>ke boteonereaume; 

Though derth and famyne rage withyn, 

And gould and corn ben hardlie sene, 

Withouten bev youre fame possess’t, 

Be North aud Sutb, and Esty and West. 

Aa 
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A daye is lost, a kingdome won, 
Thir thyoges happe fyrst : than ’spyeth 
Suone, 
North off hys rode, in spryngfulle game, 
Hys children sporting wyth a ram, 
Newe yace to com fro Saxon shor, 
Threde kinge doth «if fro credles fowre 
He shal reboffe invader Dave. 
A bluddy swurd, hys Golfe to staine, 
That arm shal beme that bore a sheid, 
And battles wyn wheir is nve feilde. 
My sons, thynk on thred¢ Edward’s glorie ; 
Hivk veres agen ben tould in storiq@. ~ 
Newe clok off tyme tetl three be three ; 
Agen come roiale, jubiley ! 
Then donacy th Tamys long hys stroude, 
od mene dave hath auld Y ngloude. 
lyme’s oewe yere’s sand nine torng shal 
see, ' 
Com.second skeptered jubilee 
Auld greye mast then be chaunged to 
erene. 
Loh! ther, agen a maydene Quene! 

The above is all that is necessary for 
the present purpose. Now | beg the 
reader’s attention tothe following notes : 

Thrce working weeks-—The old 
bard is writing of Centuries, and 
lainty describes the present, 19th.— 
i bree weeks of six days each, in bun- 
dreds, make 1800, or a dozen and a 
half hundreds. After which,comes one 

Of doubtful size—That is the pres- 
ent century ; about the beginning of 
which, some wits wotld puzzle us 
during the whole of it, to find out 
when it began. 

Though ai first dawn—I\t opened 
with the union of Great Britain and 
Jreland, the two islands that make 
but one rea/m, of roy alty. ‘Lhe scar- 
city of gold and corn raises a re- 
flection too severe to be much dweit 
pon, Bot we may with pride and 
pleasure agree with the Seer, in ex- 
tending our national fame to all the 
four quarters of the elobe; Den- 
mark, Egypt, East and West Indies, 
readily satisfy those words, the first 
of which comes pecotiarty in time now. 

A day is lost—itvs line at first 
made me despair of discovering a 
yroper application, 1 think, however, 
have tound it in the loss of the 
leap-year’s day of last year; which 
in the ordinary course would have 
been a leap year, but by the change 
of style became otherwise. ‘Lhe Avng- 
dom won is easily known, as above- 
mentioned, ; 
Then seeth the Sun—North, §c.— 


f 





This very extraordinary position of 
alt the planets, not excepting the 
Georgian, so as to be seen all y 
the same time in the North, cag 
only refer to the present spring. As 
they are the attendants of the sun, 
they afte properly called his children, 
Their sporting with the Kam is the 
present period when the sun is jy 
Aries: tor whether a planet be seeq 
from the sun, or the sun from a 
planet, ‘the effect is the same with 
regard to the sign of the Zodiac. 
fhe new race from the Saxon 
shore, can be no other than the ji 
Justrious House of Brunswick. — |p 
Merlin’s time the whole north of 
Germany was called Saxony. 

Third king doth give from crailes 
four—bis may to some appear mys 
terious, but it is very plain, if the 
last observation is just. Cradle among 
our ancestors was a word used me 
taphorically for descents, or genere 
tions; for the same cradie nursed aif 
the children of the family. Now bis 
majesty is the fourth in descent of 
this new race, and the third sover 
eign: his father having died whea 
prince of Wales. 

Invader Dane—W hat can these lines 
a'lude to but the late glorious news from 
the Gu/f of these our ancient invaders’ 
whose iivasions terrified this whole is 
land in Merlin’s time ; and the word 
rebuff may be aptly given to our 
present retaliation upon their own home, 
And by whose sword? ‘The arm that 
bears it is said to have borne a shield, 
Here | must again dip into the Sax 
on customs, They described by 
sword-arm and shield arm, the fi 
and lett; and the conqueror a'l 
to (ifmy explanation isjust) has only 
leit a shieldarm to wield this bloody 
sword that stained the Danish gulf 

Where is no field~IVhe sea, 
element of our victory. 

third Edward's glory—This pat 
of the prophecy remains to be fib 
filled, and may be worth all the 
rest, if it insures us (as | am willing 
to hope) a continuance of the 
of our beloved sovereign to the & 
tent of that of Edward Ill We 
should hope, on this account, @ 
every thing in the above descript# 
is realy what it appears to be, # 
prophetic view of the present ga 
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ration; which opinion may be enter. 
tained without impiety. ‘The allusion 
| take to be to the famous judilee 
proclaimed by dw ard Il. in the 50th 
year of his reign, when that great 
king, full of years and honour, was 
preparing to take leave of the world, 
lime’s new year’s sand nine turns 
shall see—Lhe above verses, in my 
expianation, describe the opening of 
the present century, nine years turns 
from which brings us to 1809. In 
that year, his majesty, if he live 
to the wishes of his subjects, wiil 
accomplish the jfifizeth year of his 
rein, and may have a second scep- 
tered jubilee. What follows, when 
grey (or age) is to be succeeded by 
greca (or youth) I will not pursue ; 
having arrived at the point | most 
earnestly wish for, and with which 
1 shall be content. Some of your 
readers = perhaps remark, that 
the year alluded to is just one cen- 
tury beyond that of Swift’s explana- 
tion of another prophecy of Merilin’s 5 
but with that | have nothing to do, 
further than to observe, tbat Dr. 
Johnson, in writing of it, says, that 
it cannot be read without amazement. 
i am, sir, your constant reader, 
OsiRis. 
> —_—__ 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 
Mains 
DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN OF BAL- 
LYMENA. 
SIR, 
RESIDENCE of eight days, 
in the town of Baliymena, en- 
abled me to write the following ac- 
count of it, which 1 now send you 
for insertion in your Miscellany, if 
you think it worthy of a place. 
Ballymena is situated on a rising. 
ound, about 21 miles N.W.. of 
fast, it consists of four principal, 
and several smaller streets, and con- 
aus about 2500 inhabitants, the 
houses are built of stone, and have 
lely very much improved.— 
t was formerly calied Kiln-hill-town, 
aad consisted originally of a few 
gt rape! . kiln for drying corn; 
pag wo houses which are 
po hag € very old, and are of very 
S construction, one end of the 
oat being. built in. the form of. the 
fic eud gf 4 conunon bouse and 
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containing a very old fashioned wine 
dow, A market-house, was first buiit 
here in 1680; the present one, with 
a steeple of about 60 feet high, stands 
in the centre of the town, upon the 
site of the old one: bere are three hous 
es of worship, viz. a church, a pres- 
byterian meeting-house, aud a .me- 
thodist house ; the river Braid which 
rises In the Claggan mountains, about 
seven miles from the town, flows 
through it and joins the Muin near 
Gracenill, it is well stocked with 
trout, dolochan, &c. near this is a 
Danish rath, now called {he moat, 
from which is an excellent view of 
Mr. <Adair’s (the proprietor of the 
esiate) house and demesue; the house 
is very poor, but in a good situation. 
1 was told that a better one which 
stood here, was some years ago 
destroyed by fire. Here is an ex- 
cellent weekly market fur 3 wide 
linens, cows, horses, &c. 1 have 
great pleasure in mentioning that. it 
is in contemplation te, have lamps 
erected in theditlerent streets, and it 1s 
highly creditable to the iuhabitants 
that they seem unanimous in their 
wishes for its accomplishinent. R, 
To the Editor of the Beifast Magazine. 
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SIR, 
HEN an author comes for- 
ward to communicate to the 
ublic, what he calls discoveries or 
inventions ; he is supposed to have 
taken his ground deliberately, and 
to have previously made himself ac- 
quainted with those inventions, that 
preceded his own in the same line ; 
the less apology will therefore be 
due, for the following observations oa 
a paper signed ** Job Rider,” which ap- 
peared in your Magazine for June last. 
The hydrometer has hitherto been 
confined to one use, but this author 
has enumerated no less than four 
uses to which it is applicable, viz, 
‘iis accuracy in showing the gspeci- 
fic gravity of fluids,” secgnd, ‘its 
use in showing the temperature, in 
the same manner as the thesmometer,” 
third, ** how it may be made to act 
as a barosc. pe ;” and fourth, “how 
it is convertible’ into a barometer.’? 
‘In the voarse of business 1 mad¢ 
an hydromcier, of which the bull 
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was two inches diameter, and the 
stem .02 of an inch diameter, and 
twelve inches long: by this instru- 
ment, | found the specific gravity 
of water sensibly changed, when on- 
Ty one ounce of alkaline salt was 
mixee with four hundred gallons of 
water.”’* 

It is well known that hydrometers 
show the specific gravities of fiuids, 
by displacing a quantity of each, 
equal in weight to the whole instru- 
ment; but whose buiks are equal 
only to the immerged paris thereof, 
and since those comparative buiks 
are shown on the stem,  theretore 
the smalier the stem, the wreater ac- 
curacy is the instrument capable of 
But mere accuracy may be purchas 
ed too dear, if at the expense of 
every other good property of tie tn- 
sirument, as seems tou te the case 
in this imstance; for were it even 
practicable to diviae, or mark with 
figures, the stem of an | ydrometer 
one-filtieth of an ine diameter (a 
thread of glass little thicker than a 
horse hair) who would submit to the 
trouble and caution necessary in using 
such an instrument? not to mention 
that its range would be so limited 
as to render it nearly useless in prac- 
tice: for supposing the ball two 
inches in diameter, a globe of this 
dimension, would contoin 4,154 cubic 
inches ; this bulk of common water, 
would weigh about 888 grains, this 
divided by 8 grains, the supposed 
weight of the stem, would give a 
quotient of 111, two fluids therefore 
whose specific gravities differed more 
than 111th part of that of the greater, 
could not be compared by this in- 
struivent. 

The author informs us that having 
increased the heat of water from 50 
to 75 degrees, he was surprized to 
find the above instrument sink in it, 
the whole length of the stem (12 inches) 
and thence conciudes that as the in- 
strument would serve for a hydrom- 
eter in different fluids with the same 
temperature, 30 also, it would act as 
a thermometer, in the same fluid, 


- — 








* Iu a note the author informs as, that 
this hvdrometer was made of glass, it 
being less liable than metals to expand, 
er coatract, with change of temperature, 


with different temperatures ; but he 
shows no use or purpose, to whieh 
this warm water thermometer coy 
be applied. 

‘When I reflected on the discov. 
ery | had now made, &c.” theres 
no new discovery apparent here, for 
that fluids dilate with heat, condeng 
with cold, is a discovery as old a 
the thermometer itself, since its jn. 
vention must have been owing toa 
knowledge of this very principle— 
Moreover it is a fact, well known 
to every dealer in spirits, that ther 
mometers, accompanied with sliding 
rulers, to facilitate calculation, — have 
jong been w- use, for the more ae 
curate measurement of the strength 
of spirituous liquors. 

«“ When tL retiected on the discov 
ery | had now made that this instre 
ment rendered the degrees of heat 
and coid very conspicuous, by the 
specific gravity of the water being 
varied according to the temperature, 
the following idea occurred to my 
min; if a large ball or glass bub- 
bie hermetically sealed, were placed 
on the top of the stem, 5 (see the 
figure) at a, and adjusted by balance 
so that the surface of the water mi 
intersect the stem 5S, at C ; after 
such adjustment, should the air be 
come specificaily heavier, the bub 
bie would be moved upwards, and 
find its balance by moving more of 
the stem S$, out of the water into 
the air; it the air became lighter 
the reverse would be the effect. 

“In trying the experiment the re 
sult exactly agreed with the ide 
betore meutioned, so that during th 
time the température remained the 
sane, the instrument possessed al 
the properties of the baroscope, but 
in ditferent temperatures and. fluids, 
it contains the uniled properties 
the Aydrometer, thermometer, and 
rometer.”” 

‘Lhe usual mode of philosophizing 
is to establish theory from experiment 
but Mr. Rider has chosen a shortef 
course ; in the true spirit of phile 
sophical knight-errantry, he 
erects a theory, and then roundly 
asserts that experiment “ exactly * 

d” with it. _ 

‘Lhe idea of making a glass & 
Joon not only to float ww air, but® 
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have levity or buoyancy, sufficient 
to move upwards a hycdrometer tm- 
mersed in water, 1s certainly a very 
retty conceit, and no one will deny 
tthe merit of originality ; pity that 
one trifling objection may be brought 
against it, which cannot be removed 
while glass continues to be specifi- 
cally heavier than air, viz, that o 
inpossibility.* How has it happened 
that an absurdity so glaring, should 
have escaped the notice of an “ ob- 
serving artist?” 

But supposing this machine to pos- 
sess all the three’ properties which 
its inventor fondly attributes to it, 
no smail degree of ingenuity would 
be necessary to discover to what 
use it could be applied, unless at- 
tended by three other instruments to 
explain its meaning; for example, sup- 
posiag the stein to have rose half an 
meh, or to have sunk as much, how 
could it be ascertained, whether such 
alteration has been owing to a change 
of density of the fluid, a change of 
temperature, or a change of density 
in the atmosphere; without having 
a hydrometer, thermometer, and ba- 
roneter, to refer such alterations to ? 

‘he next thing that occurred to my 
my mind was, to discover how this in- 
strument could be’ employed as 2 ba- 
rometer only; this | effected by a 
small alteration, as follows:—” A te- 
dious description may be saved here, 
by reterring to the print, and stating 
that the alteration consists merely in 
removing the air baloon trom the top 
of the stem, and attaching a smail 
round bottle, with its open neck down- 
wards to the bottom of the large bulb ; 
If this instrument is beld ina perpendicu- 
lar position, when immersed in water, the 
small bottle will necessarily be partly 
filled with air, and partly with water ; 
and we are told, that by careful adjust- 
ment in different temperatures, the 
quantities of air and water may be so 
— 








* Sarely it is unnecessary to prove, that 
ho glass baloon, whateverits size may be, 
could be made light enough to float in air; 
» Aaa it possible to make it as large as 
-eanrra Still it must be heavier than the 
ae ulk uf common air, by the excess 
ve Weight of the giass, shell, or cover- 


j 
Pi above the same dimensivns of atmos- 
Peeric air, 
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proportioned to each other, that the 
instrument will neither sink with heat, 
nor rise with cola; but we are not in- 
formed by what means this adjustment 
Is so pertectly made. ‘lhe machine is 
now, neither a hydrometer, nor a ther- 
mometer, because the causes affecting 
it in those different capacities, are supe 
posed completely to counteract each 
other. And as the inventor had ima- 
gined that the instrument, in its second 
stage of improvement, possessed three 


‘properties, and having destroyed two 


of them, he probably reasoned arith- 
metically, thus, from three iake two, 
and one remains; and theretore con. 
cludes this instrument must now be an 
accurate barometer! ‘I he author pro- 
ceeds: ‘* But should the stem be too 
small, it cannot stand at any determined 
height; or, in other words, will not be 
a balance to the air at any height of the 
stem, because more water will go into 
the smali ball, by its being depressed 
by the water’s incieusing depth, or pres- 
sure, than space taken up by the stein 
in going through the same space; and 
should it be tov large, the space it will 
move through, trom the variations of 
the atmosphere, will be but small. But 
when all its parts are duly proportion- 
ed and adjusted, it shows the minute 
barometrical changes of the atinos- 
phere, more visibly than any instru- 
ment | have yet seen,” 

‘there is so much obscurity in the 
former part of this passaye, that it were 
no easy task to develope the author's 
meaning: the probability is, however, 
that he means the direct contrary of 
what he expresses ; for unquestionably 
it is the thickness, anu consequeit 
weight of the stem, that would cause the 
instrument to sink, and receive move wa- 
ter, and not its sinaliness; since, cwteris 
paribus, the smaller and lighter the 
stem, the more steadily and upright 
will the instrument stand in any fluid 
in which it is immersed. Mr. Rider 
has also neglected to inform us, what 
those propyitions were that: rendered 
the in-trument so pertect. 

Sivce tluds press in all ditections, in 
proportion to their depth, without any 
regard to their quantity, those minute 
changes which the author mentions, 
are partly owing to another cause, be. 
sides the atmosphericai changes, aiid 
which are to ve superadded thereto, 
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viv. the different depths to which the 
air bubble may be moved by the at- 
mespherncal changes; ths, however, 
is rather advaniageous then otherwise, 
since M encreases the motions, without 
alering their preportions. 

I he principle of showing the changes 
of the atinosphere, by a bubble ot air 
under water, 1s not new, as this author 
seems to suppose ; it was adopted by 
a Mr. Casweii, Dr. Hook, and others, 
early in the Jast century. “bie hintwas 
perhops taken from the machine ut 
dancing figures, or little men, describ- 
evdin Gravensend’s Elemeuts of Natural 
Piilosophy (see vol Ist. art. 402). 

Liese little glass mages are made 
hollow, and specinealiy lighter than 
water, avd euch has a small hole in 
one of its feet, by wiich water may 
enter; they are immered in a tall 
giuss receiver, nearly filled with water, 
and made aitr-tipht, by means cf a 
flaccid bladder tied over the top; by 
pressing onthe blidcer w th the hand, 
the air under it is reduced to jess 
space, the surface of the water will 
thereby be compressed, and water will 
be forced into the little figures, through 
the hole in their teet, which will cause 
them to descend, and when the pres- 
sure of the band is removed, they wil 
azain mse, &c. Lhe principle seems 
better adapted to atoy of this kind, 
than toa barometer. 

A great vartety of constructions of 
this sostrument, have been from time 
to time invented, and mest of them 
have had for thei object the enlarge- 
ment ot the scale, of range of motion 
of the mercury, tm the upright tube, 
from taree incnes (the usual range in 
thts Country) to almost any indetinite 
leneth. 

licence the contrivances of the di- 
agonal barometer, aud wheel barome- 
ter, &c. but at bas been found trom 
expeience, that inaccuracy, arising 
thom frichon, &c. bas,always been in- 
creased in the same proportion, as the 
scale has been lengthened, and there- 
fore they have all given piace to the 
Upright Yurrecelaan tube, in every 
Cue where great accuracy is required, 
such as neasuriog the height of moun- 
tuins, &c. tor with the late unproved 
cousteuctions, uf well executed, a ver- 
bier seus can be applhed. which 


will determine the heights of the me. 
cury to the 1000th part of am ine), 
the use of which would be totally 
impracticable with, any COnstructigg, 
wiere the changes are shown by , 
stem of glass, or of metal, rising oy 
ot water. . 

but there are other strong reasoy 
why this instrument cannot be » 
avcuraie barome:er. ‘ 

i, Late experiments have proved, 
that water is at its greatest degree 
of condensation, at tie temperature 
of 424 degrees on /ureinheit’s scale: 
therelure supposmg it practicable, te 
adjust the proportions of air, and 
water in the small bali, perfectly tw 
each other, at a temperature abov 
424 degrees (which ts very doubtful, 
as nO means are pointed out for this 
purpose) yet the same adjustment 
wouk! not serve for a temperatute 
below the same degree: because the 
two qualities ef the bydrometer and 
thermometer, which are opposed t 
each other, where the temperature 
is above 424 degrees would coincide 
vhen below it; consequenily a greater 
degree of cold would cause the bulb 
to sink, without any additional pres 
sure of the atmospnere. 

2. Air that is long confined under 
water, is found to change its elasticity, 
either from part of it being decomposed, 
or mixing with that contained inthe 
water, and lastiy the instrument mus 
be totally useless during frost. li 
these remarks are weil founded, t 
folios, that all this ary structure, 
which has cost the author so mu@ 
pains to dedicate to fame, ‘* vanishes 
like the baseless fabric of a visiol 
aud leaves nota wreck behind.” 

CU. Fergus, July 50, 1809, MEeEcHANICUS 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ON PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT FOR THE 
INDUSTRIOUS POOR OF THE CLASSOF 
FIFLD LABOURERS. : 

Ate laudable endeavours which 

have been made m Belfast 
the suppression of mendicity demané 
the gratitude of all us Indust rigus 
habitants; and shculd be furth 
by them in every possibile way, % 
writer Of this poper therefore with th 
view begs leave to communicate 
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observations on this subject which occurs 
ed to bim a considerable ume ago, and 
which seem as yet to have escaped 
notice of others; and to propose ay 
method of rendering the pian more 
yaiversal and effectual for the abolition 
of mendicity, of which an account was 
‘Aven in the eleventh vumber. : 

‘The institutions which have lutherto 
been established for atfording rain 
ment to the poor, have universal Vv 
heen for the preparation of various 
maputactures. ‘hose who are unac- 
quainted with the nature of manu. 
tactures are not sufficiently aware of 
the eect produced in them’ by the 
dexteaty of the workman, from a 
sort of stight of hand, which can | 
be acquired by long practise, and, 
by many, in youth alone. ‘The body 
of the manufacturer im a manner be- 
comes fofined tor his work ; the museles 
most ia action in it acqutre a degree 
of strength and mobility, which no 
efforts of a beginner can attain, and 
which, after a certain age, it 1s next 
to an impossibility to acquire ; for 
this reason the employme:t of the 
labouring poor in manulactures has 
ever seemed to the writer a mivap- 
plication of their labour; except tn 
those cases where they had been 
brought up to them in’ their early 
vears; and also that a waste of ma- 
termals was caused at the same time 
by their uashifalness, while the 
hashed goods being interior in quality 
tu those produced by good workmen, 
could neither command so good a 
price or so ready a market, The 
part of those institutions which relate 
to the instruction of youth in manu- 
lucturing various articles of utihty 
may seem to be free from the chef 
o these objections; but it is evident 


@that youth would learn their trades 


more compleiely as apprentices to 
masiers inthe usual way, than ia the 
preemets of a work house, and ‘that, 
tierelore, the latter plan should be 
oly used as a supplement to— the 
lormer. In many trades, masters are so 
sensible of the advantages of a choice 
of workmen that small fees will in- 
dace them to take as many appren- 
Nees as they can employ, and it 
Would therefore be an object worthy 

_ Cotsiderstion of the proposed 
“uety to complete whether the y could 


net provide for a greater number of 
poor children with the same funds 
by apprenticing them to approved 
masters, than by teaching them in 
a’ Work-house: In this account the 
saving of expence in buildings. and 
of capital in manufactures having its 
cue estimate, there appears little doubt 
that the former method would be 
cheaper as well as more eligible, as 
well for the reasons stated as for 
many others that may be suggested, 
in establishing manufactures as a means 
of providing for the poor, a port 
of material importance in the business 
seems taken for granted without any 
sufficient warrant; which is, that there 
is such a ready market for the articles 


to be produced, that the number ‘of ’ 


workinen may be encreased to ad- 
vantage; but a little inquiry will 
show that this ‘is fir from being the 
case; the successful policy of Napoleon 
has so effectually cut offtue demand 
for British manufactures on the Con- 
timent, that there is a great surplus 
on hands, of every kind of them, 
which will be poured into this 
country et a price’ sufficiently dis- 
advantageousto Our own manufacturers, 
without adding to the evil by bringing 
articles of a iorced nature mto coimn- 
petition with them. “Phe remely for 
this evil, whch has been most tried, 
is in fact but an aggravation of it, 


which is to force a sale for articles | 


brought thus to market beyond the 
deinand, by appeals to the compassion 
of the puplic. it requires but small 
penetration to see the error of this 


system, for it is plain that as much of ° 


those articles as is purchased from 
the charitable institution, so much 


less must be purchased from the . 


regular manufacturers, who being thus 


obliged to diminish the quantity they - 


are used to furnish, mast cease to 
give employment to a_ proportional 
number of hands, who will thereby 
be thrown on public charity for a 
subsistence, and surely that expedient 
which evidently encreases the disease 
it was intended to cure, de wands litte 
to prove its jvadeyuacy and fallacious- 
hess. 

Belfast has one advantage in pro- 
viding for the female part of its poor, 


whieh few other piaces pos’ess, which * 


is that from its peing in tue Centre 
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of the linen manufacture, the most 
of the women of the lower orders, 
have learned to spin linen yarn sut- 
ficiently well to earn a subsistence 
with a little assistance; some of the 
male poor may also be found who 
hiuow how to weave, but it 1s probable 
that more good might be done by hiring 
looms to the latter, and wheels to the 
former, with aloav of a small matter to 
purchase materials for work, at alow in- 
terest with an opentor a fnai purciiase 
of the implemeuts by a small weekly 
deposit, which method would prevent 
fraudulent people from taking the 
implements in order to sell them, 
iusiead of using them for work, which 
it is to be teared would be too 
often the case if they were given free 
of expense to those who applied for 
them; but though more might be 
employed in Belfast without injury 
to the regular manufacturer than in 
most Other places, yet sull there is 
a very numerous class of the poor 
who have only been accustomed to 
held labour; which any plan of manu 
fuciure could employ but in a waste- 
ful manner, and with much misap- 
plication of labour, for the  reasdvns 
before stated. 

‘To point out a method of providing 
einployment tor people ol this descrip- 
tion is the chiet object of this paper, and 
which at the same time that it would 
eifect this purpose, would alyo facilitate 
the maintenance of that portion of 
tue poor, who would be employed 
to greater advantage in the work- 
house in branches of manufacture, 
at which they had been accustomed to 
work, and at which they had atiained 
considerable skill 

‘Lhose desirable objects, it appears 
to the writer, might be easily ob- 
tained, by rentwy ten or more acres 
of land, within a few miles of the 
town to be cultivated entirely by 
manual labour i garden culture, 
by such of the paupers as had only 
been used to field labour, assisted by 
such of the others, whofrom unskil- 
fulues or any other cause, could not 
be employed at their trades to ad- 
vantage, aod by those of them whose 
health might be benefited by an oc- 
casional change from sedentary con- 
finement, ww the envigorating and 


healthful occupations of  horticulty 
in the open air. 

A considerable portion of thy 
ground should be of course devoie 
to the cuiture of potatoes, for the 
food of the people; carrots, tumiy, 
and cabbages snould be also raise 
both for this purpose and for sale; 
together with onions, pease, bean 
and such other vegetables as would 
fetch the best price at the market 
of Belfast jor the surplus after th 
institution was supplied, 

Perhups other vegetables of a dif 
ferent nature might be cultivated to 
advantage in the same manner. Weld, 
woad aud other articles for the we 
of dyers might thus be raised, and 
probably alter a time, when money 
enough could be spared for the pur. 
chase of poles and other necessaries, 
hops might also be grown to cop. 
siderable profit, w hich many experienced 
judges think, would thrive well in 
this country, and would certainly e 
cape much of the ravages from insects, 
which those grown in England ex. 
perience, as many of the tasects most 
destructive to hops are found but in 
trifling numbers here. Hogs might 
also be fattened on the oifal of the 
garden to considerable advantage. 

‘The articies of culture would of 
course be determined by a comunitiee 
of the directors of the institution for 
the relief of the industrious poor, and 
under them a skilful gardener should 
be empioyed to direct the detail of 
the necessary operations, 

It is by no means necessary that the 
ground should be very clove to Belfast; 
some situation on the canal would be 
the best for it, ov account of the fe 
cility it would afford for procuring m* 
nure, and for the conveyance of articles 
to market at a cheap rate, and any 
place vetween Belfast and Lisbum, 
where ground could be procured @ 
the lowest terms, would be sufficiently 
near for the purpose. 

In many charitable institutions large 
suins have been expended on buildings 
which might have been laid out 
much better advantage, in providing 
a greater number of those who were! 
pres objcets of it. ‘The sums whit 

ave been ijavished in ths way 4 
Greenwich Hospital, at Guy’s, and Bir 
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tholemew’s Hospitals in London, are 
so great, that the reflection must de- 
prive most to whom it might occurr, of 
the pleasure which the magnificence of 
those buildings would otherwise occa- 
sion. After a necessary attention has 
been paid to durability, it is evident 
that cheapness of construction if build. 
ings of this nature, should be con- 
sidered as a primary object. It would 
theretore be worth while to determine, 
whether slated cottages could not be 
raised at a cheaper rate, for the accom- 
mmodation of a greater number of peo- 
ple at the rural establishment proposed, 
than any other species of building ; 
and if a number of stories, should, 
on the contrary, be proved cheaper, 
then to determine whether much might 
not be saved by laying the floors with 
plaster (gypsum) instead of board, as 
is practised in Derbyshire and Staf- 
fordshire ; (for which materials might 
be obtained at.a.“cheap rate from the 
gypsum querr@s in the neighbour- 
hood of BeitatY or to lay them with 
large square tiles, in the same maaner 
as is done at Paris. It would also be 
worth consideration, whether cast iron 
might not be substituted for wood to 
advantage, in the principle supports of 
the roots, while timber is at the present 
high price. ‘Ihe opinion of many good 
judges is in favour of this measure, and 
avery ingenious gentieman of Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Norton) has lately taken 
a patent for a mode of doing this, which 
he asserts he can prove to be cheaper 
than constructing a roof of wood. 
— Enough has been written on the sub- 
ject of food tur the poor, by Sr Benja- 
min | homson (perhaps beiter known by 
the name of Count Rumford, as preter. 
rng the latter title, though for reasons 
which are not very obvious) torender any 
thing on this head a'most supertluous. 
It may not, however, be amiss, to re- 
mind the gentlemen who may have the 
Maiagement of such an institution, of an 
error which was made ontiis point at the 
House of Jadustry in Dublin, in feeding 
people on wheaten bread, who had ail 
their lives before been used to live on 
salen bread, or potatoes instead of it, 
lany physicians are of opinion that po- 
latoes do not afford sufficient nourish 
ment by themselves ; but granting this, 
which however seems very doubtful, it 
* certain the deficiency might be made 
BELFAST MAG, NO XIV. 
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upin a much cheaper manner, by soups, 
prepared by some of the excellent re- 
ceipts of the above author, or perhaps 
by a proper allowance of milk, than by 
any quantity of wheat bread, at its 
usual price. 

Many particulars would have to 
be considered in detail, besides those 
mentioned, in carrying a plan of this 
nature into execution; but the gentle- 
men who would have to superimtend 
the business here, on account of their 
superior local knowledge, could best 
arrange matters of this nature; and in- 
deed in this respect Beliast has coa- 
siderable advantage ; for in few towns 
in the kingdom can a greater num- 
ber of liberal and enlightened gen- 
tiemen be found, more capable of 
directing such an institution in the 
best manner. 

It might appear after this assertion, that 
advice to gentlemen of this description 
is superfiaous, and what is here writ- 
ten might be spared; but there is no 
ceitainty that the same thoughts will 
occur to the best informed minds, as 
night to others, perhaps not so well 
prepared; and perhaps something may 
occur in those pages, which may be 
found of essential utility, when proper- 
ly matured by competent judges. At 
all events, what has been written, pro- 
ceeds alone from a desire to do good ; 
aad as it was well intended, it is hoped 
ii will be so considered. J.W. B 

Belfast, Sept. 1809, 

SS 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


SURRY INSTITUTION, 


FEXHIS Institution is for the same 
purposes as the Royal Institution 
of London: lectures are givea at the 
buildings belonging to it, on various 
branches of science and literature with 
considerable ability, anda good library 
is provided for the use of the members. 
Institutions of this nature are becom- 
ingevery yearmore general in England, 
and promise fair to diffuse a taste for 
tiie sciences, which no doubt, will, ia 
many instances, produce that degree ot 
information capable of extending and 
improving the general state of know- 
ledge. ‘Ihe example of [ngland, will, 
we hope, be followed by Ireland in this 
respect. It will indeed be in some de- 
gree necessary, for the common forme 
kb 
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of Education will soon be insufficient 
to furnish the information fit for the 
general intercourse of polished society. 
A gentleman will be always expected to 
be better informed than tbe labouring 
classes, and if he is not, will meet with 
some unpleasant sensations of inferiority 
in company, that every manly spirit 
would wish to avoid ; and mere capabi- 
lity of reiding ond writing wilt soon 
cexse to be a distinction; for the new 
discoveries of methods by which these 
primary acqu rements can be taught to 
great numbers of children atonce at 2 
very trifling expense, wiil in a few 
years most probabiy make this small 
portion of learning universal among the 
lowest ranks of soviety. 

The apartments of the Surry In- 
stitution, consist of two elegant and 
convement rooms for reading news- 
pepers, pamphiets, and periodical 
works. A square room forthe recep- 
tion of the large phitosoph'cal appa- 
rains. A most superb circular anti- 
room for containing the smalier appa- 
ratus, fitted up in the style of an open 
Grecian temple, between the columns 
of which are an assemblage of bronze 
statues, representing the Fathers of 
Science and Literature, such as Homer, 
Bacon, Locke, Newton, Barrow, 
Franklin, &c. &c. ‘This opens to a 
square anti room, which leads on the 
right to a conversation-room and to the 
laboratory, which latter has been fitted 
upunder the immediate direction of 
Mr. Knight, of Foster lane, and is 
alowed by good judges to be at once 
eonvement, compact, and elegant. 
On the left of this anti-room is the li- 
brary, near sixty feet long, and twenty- 
four feet high, with a gallery on three 


sides, to which there is an easy acces 
by a flight of safe steps: the centre open 
ing of this square anti-room leads ¢j. 
rectly to the lecture-room or theatre, 
which we venture to announce one of 
the most complete and elegant of its 
size inthe meiropolis; it is a circular 
building, and consists of an anrphithe. 
atre, of eighteen rows of seats, an under 
and an upper gallery, the latier of which 
is supported by eight pillars, coinposed 
of Derbyshire spar, and crowned round 
the dome by a ballustrade of British 
marble, the whole of which was erect- 
evi by the lute proprietor, Mr James 
Parkinson, at an expense of upwards 
ot ive hundred guineas. 

it has been well observed in the prom 
rectus of this Instiration, that, * Public 
Dherasy Institutions are the highest 
ornament of a state,” and it surely 
must be a source of high gratification 
and exultation to the ihabitants of 
the metropolis, when they reflect that 
their fellow creatures in almost every 
other mation to Europe are mourning 
amidst the smoaking ruins of their cities, 
towns, and villages, they are peaceably 
proceeding in the paths of science, and 
through the wonderful works ot nature, 
illustrated and rendered familiar by 
numerous experiments in this place, 
and are looking with increased rever 
ence and adoration up to Nature’s God. 

it would be unjust to the pre 
sent lecturer on experimental philoso 
phy and chemistry at this institution, 
not give him the praise of a pop 
lar and manly eioquence, and of com 
ducting his various and impressive 
experiments with great precision, 
considerable originality. 


, 
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UT in the summer, there are much 
fewer residents in the metropolis, 
and in proportion still less sickness ; 
prevented, therefore, as he was, by 
the mutual intluence of his faine, 
and of his sensibility, from the en- 





joyment of any relaxation at Upton 
(whither, if he went, messages fre 
quently intercepted him) he chow 
to retreat, for a few weeks, at thi 
salubrious season of the year to Le 
Hail, in Cheshire, a seat belonging 
to the Leicester family, about I 
miles trom Warrington,” where (# 
of bis brothers resided in the yo 
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1765, when he first sought this secluded 


L. 

Men who haye sedulously attended 
to the prolits of trade, and who by 
industry and penury are enavled to 
retire on their fortunes, are more 
generally objects of compassion than 
of envy: if they hive, it is to them- 
wives; for want of early and rational 
cultivation of the mind, they have 
aquired one solitary, sordid idea, 
and when they have placed themselves 
out of the enjoyment of it, lite be- 
comes a burthen, and retirement pain- 
tul. It was not so with Doctor 
Fothergill ; he had numerous important 
duties to discharge, which incessant 
occupation in town had obliged him 
todeter: here he attempted to lessen 
tie applications of the wealthy, who 
followed him for his advice, by re- 
fusing aby gratuity ; they had it in 
their power to apply elsewhere: the 
poor he never relinquished; and in 
this place of retreat he devoted one 
day in the week, to attend at Middle. 
wich, the next market town, and to 
give his advice gratis to thein without 
jesitation. 

From his garden at Upton, he sent 
duplicates of plants to Lea-hall, and 
there revived and extended _horti- 
culture, where it had long lain 
dormant. Here he arranged his medical 
observations; for which his memory 
will be respected, as long as fact 
and rational experiment direct the 
professors of the healing art. From 
lence he maintained a communication 
with most parts of the civilized world: 

It would be difficult to trace his 
pen through all the various subjects 
of utility on which it was employed, 
during the time, which was about 
two mouths, that he appropriated to 
leisure in his annual retreat into 
Cheshire: he has wrote six hours in 
the day successively, and he seldom 
Wrote but for private information or 
public instruction: even his journies 
ino the country, and his returns 
fo the city, presented some strikin 
observations to his inquisitive mind, 
that atforded improyement in agri- 
Culture, or useful retlections en lie 
and manners 

With North America his correspond - 
nce was extensive; his name was 

“4 to the inhabitants: his father 
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had thrice traversed that Continent 
in the service of religion; and his 
brother Samuel, whose memory | 
deeply reverence, had followed the 
pious exampie of their once vener- 
able parent. Many families, irom 
the fame of his medical skill, crossed 
the Atlantic, to place themselves 
under his care; by such opportunivies 
he gratified his inquwitive mind, and 
acquired a minute acquaintance with 
the disposition of the inhabitants, and 
the qualities of their soil, wich en- 
abled him to suggest various im- 
provements in horticulture, rural e¢o- 
nomy, agriculture, and commerce. 
With his friend Peter Collinson, he 
encouraged the cultivation of the vine, 
with the introduction of such exotic 
vegetables as might be usefully trans- 
planted to diflerent regions of that 
extensive continent: he laboured, with 
others, for a series of years, and at 
length successfuily, to abolish the 
slave trade among their own brethren ; 
no man valued personal liberty with 
more commendable enthusiasm, and— 
few exerted their influence more stren- 
uously for it, in fayour of the iniset- 
able captives of Afvica, On the Norti 
American continent, negro slavery 
will be gradually awnihijated; but in 
the West India islands, where there 
ure few Europeans, and where the 
heat, which is tntense, conduces to 
indolence, the traffic of rational beings 
is pursued with vigour, and will 
robably be continued till the pecuniary 
interests of Europeans can be diverted 
into another channel. To effect this, 
he suggested the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane upon the continent of 
Atrica, where it seems to bave been 
indigenous, and thrives luxuriantly ; 
and that the natives should be em- 
ployed as servants for hire, and not 
as slaves compelled to labour by the 
dread of torture. Such a plan, ine 
deed, was formerly suggested by one 
of the most poweriul princes of Gunea, 
After the king of Dahome had con- 
quered the kingdom of Whidah, in 
the year 1727, he was so bent upon 
the execution of his plan, as to send 
Builfinch Lambe, his prisoner, whom 
he had loaded with favours, to tne 
court of great Britain, to engage its 
commerce and support. Upon this 
occasion, he presented his ainLassador 
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with eighty slaves, and 520 ounces 
of gold to Bear his expenses, and to 
induce him to return; but Lambe, 
after he bad possession of so much 
wealth, settied in Barbadoes, and never 
reached Europe, or further interested 
himself in the project ot his generous 
benefactor. ‘lhe richness of the soil, 
the plenty of provisions, the con- 
venience of carriage, and many ovher 
considerations, strongly support the 
opinion of cultivating the cane on the 
African continent. 

A man who could thus act with a 
principle ot tenderness which realized 
the Koman precept, //omo sum, et 
nihil humani a me alienum puto, could 
not be insensible* to the near and 
social endearments ot friendship: a 
— in particular, whose time 
and powers are devoted to restormg 
healti: to his fellow-creatures, removing 
grief and misery, and substituting com- 
fort aod happiness, must naturally have 
his mind humanized to the most tender 
sensibiities, and animated with those 
joys which nature annexes to the 
rower of doing good; his regard to 
fis friends is expressed with officious 
and watchful care, and is returned 
with those lenient endearments which 
constituted unaffected friendship, and 
those jelicities of hile, which remove or 
sotien its pains. 

A mind actuated by sentiments of 
amity, could not be deficient in 
actions of beneticence.  lntroduced by 
lis profession into scenes whieh equally 
excite sympathy, and demand succour, 
he was ever accessible to distress. 
To the inferior clergy Dr. Hird gives 
the following examples of his generous 
philanthropy, whom he considered 
as more particularly the objects of his 
liberality and attention : “Being brought 
up tn that line of education, which, 
in the opinion of the world, preciudes 
bodily labour, and to which the idea 
of the gentieman is annexed, without 
# Competency to supportthe character ; 
to many of these, | am an evidence 
he was a kind friend and a private 
benefactor; not only by his advice 
in personal distress, but by his purse 
on severely trying occasions.— Nay, 
so cordial was his humanity towards 
these, that, on a friend’s hinting to 
him, whilst he was in the -country, 
that his favours weve not marked by 
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propriety of distinction (the gentlema 
irom whom he had refused his fe 
being placed in high rank in th 
chureh, with an independent fortune) 
he returned a ready explanation of 
his principie of action: “ 1 had rather,” 
said the Doctor, ‘ return the fee o 
a gentleman with whose rank | am 
not pertectly acquainted, than run the 
risk of taking it from a man who ought 
perhaps to be the object of my bounty,” 
Such was the noble style of thi 
most excellent man’s way of thinking, 

‘«The humane reader will teel the 
finest springs of his affections moved 
by the foilowing anecdotes, given me 
by a clergyman of high rank, who 
reveres the memory of Dr. Fothergill, 
and piaces his obligations to him, 
in a very trying season, near to fis 
heart. A friend of hits, a man ofa 
worthy character, who has at this 
time an income of about one hundred 
pounds a year, church preterment, 
was, in the early part of hits lie, 
seated in London upon a curacy of 
filty pounds per annum, with a wie 
and a numerous family. An epi 
demical disease, which was at that time 
prevalent, seized upon his wife, and 
five of his children: in this sceve of 
distress his heart was instantly turned 
to the Doctor, but dared not apply 
for his assistance, from @ consciousness 
ot his being unable to reward him 
for his attendance. A_ friend, who 
knew his situation, kindly offered to 
accompany him to the Doctor's, and 
give him his fee: they took advantage 
of his hour of audience, and after 4 
description of the several cases, the 
fee was offered, and refused ; but 4 
note was taken of his piace of fre 
sidence. The Doctor cabled assidu- 
ously the next, and every succeeding 
day, till his attendance was no longer 
necessary. ‘Lhe curate, anxtous 
return some grateful mark of the 
sense he entertained of his services 
strained every nerve to accompiisi 
it; but his astonishment was not f@ 
be described, when, instead of fe 
ceiving the money he oilered, © 
apologies for his situation, the Doctor 
put ten guineas into his hand, desiring 
him toapply to him without diffiaeae 
in future difficulties. 

* Although, amidst the diffusion of 
his favours, he too frequently me 
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with ungrateful returns, vet he could 
yever allow intances of this sort to 
check the ardour of bis mind in 
dving all the goud he could to others ; 
and even to those who returned tn- 
eratitde for kindness, his charity 
continued stitl patient, hoping ail things. 
ji was his coniMon expression, when 
he found his favours misapplied, or 
himself imposed upon, “bt had mach 
rather that my favours should fall up- 
on many undeserving objects, than 
that one truly deserving should es- 
cape my nouce.” | 

There is a condition of people, 
whose distresses are much greater 
tian are generally imagined, and 
whose patience under suliering makes 
them less Conspicuous, though no 
less deserving ol protection, than the 
importunate poor. ‘i hey have known 
better cays, and 
mre poignantly the reverse of their 
condition; their reluctancy in come 
planing, often reduces them very low 
im health aud spirits before they are 
discovered, and thereby disease is 
accumulated upon want. From the 
retreats of anxiety tlow an infinitude 
of bodily distresses; of ths he was 
tenderly sensible; and while this 
modest indigence mterested his sym- 
pathy, it had aecess to his bounty, 
m such a manner as was most likely 
to blunt the acuteness of distress ; 
for obli,ations are nore grateful from 
tie manner in which they are con- 
erred, than from = their magnitude. 
lo preclude the necessily of ac- 
knowledgment in such immds, he 
cadeavoured to suggest some motive 
for his bounty, that might afford the 
receiver the merit of a claimant, and 
the liberal dovor that of discharging 
adebt: after prescribing for such 
individuals; he remembered that there 
such a distemper a. hunger, in the 
catalogue of human infirmities, and 
jt _Untrequentiy conferred his bounty 
under (ue pretence of defraying the 
"pense of them medicines ; tor that 
“aarity which is not exeresed to 


make usury of fame, silently diifuses 
‘ne ot of ladness over the troubled 
“mmotions of the heart, and enjoys 
‘Ne private retreat of unmixed hap- 
Pale Ss , 


Captain Carver's is a naine known 
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in the annals of misery, to which he 
was reduced by long continued want : 
disease, its natural consequence, gave 
him access to Dr. Fothergiil; and I 
am informed by his widow, that ag 
viten as he applied for medical re. 
liet, the Doctor as CVen accompanied 
his prescription with a liberal donation. 
But Captain Carver was not an im- 
portunate solicitor, the mind not 
hardened by familiarity of refusal, 
ot that hath not acquired, by fre- 
quent strugyles, the art of suppressing 
its emotions, possesses that diffidence 
which is the inseparable associate of 
worth. Betwixt aiffidence and want, 
many were the struggles of Captain 
Carver; but, overcome at length by 
the repeated acts of the Doctor's ge- 
herosity, a jealous suspicion of be- 
coming troublesome to his benefactor, 
determined him to prefer that want, 
and the deprivation of the necessaries 
of lite, which put him out of the 
power of choice; for death soon 
triumphs over famine —What a con- 
flict of sullen greatness does this tragedy 
exbibit! When his tate was coin- 
municated to the Doctor, how tender 
was his expression! “if l had known 
his distress, he should not thus have 
died!” 

At the approach of the severe winter 
of 1707, Dr. bothergill proposed a 
scheme, and hberally contributed to 
raise a “fund tor ensuring its success, 
to purchase fish at a wholesale cheap 
price, and to dispose of them at a 
sinail loss, till the whole subscription 
was expended, for the benetit of the 
poor and iniddie ranks of house-keepers, 
‘Lhe society, Who supported thisscheine, 
which was continued tothe year 1770, 
in the same manner purchased potatoes 
in Lancashire, or other cheap markets, 
and conveyed them by water to the 
metropolis, where there is more 
well as more wealth, 
than in any other part of the king- 
dom; and, to countenance this diet, 
he purchased from the ware-houses, 
opened tor the saie of these articles, 
the provisions of lis own table, oncd 
at least a week. 

To render bread much cheaper 
to the poor, though equally as whole- 
some as the best wheaten, Dr. Fother- 


gill pr¥posed a mctvod of making it 
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with one part of ny and three 
parts of househol flour; and to en- 
courage its use, he caused proper 
directions to be distributed among the 
bakers and others in the city. 

A cause of destruction, almost pe- 
culiar to great cities, is the mode of 
joterment of the bodies of the dead, 
and particulariy those of the poor; 
and which is. still continued in this 
metropolis. In some burying-grounds, 
the graves are made sufficiently wide 
to contain three or feur wooden 
coffiws abreast, and deep enough to 
hold twice as many in depth: these 
pits, afier each burial, are covered 
with a few loose boards, anda little 
mould, to hide the coffin from com- 
mon view; but they are never filled 
up til the whole complement of 
corpses has been interred. “Wien 
this is done, a second grave is opened 
upon the saine plan, close to the first, 
leaving the sides of the former coffins 
still exposed ; by which means these 
wholesale receptacles of the dead be- 
come so otfensive, as frequently to 
oblige the ministers, and others upon 
funeral duty, to stand ot a considerable 
distance, to avoid the stench arising 
trom them. ‘Lhe insalubrity of such 
a practice is confirmed by the testi- 
monies of many writers.* it was 
what Dr. Fothergill uniformly  dis- 
couraged; and, to supply the defect 
of burying places within the city, 
he proposed the site of Moor-fields, 
as lying on the north side of the town; 
southern winds being more sultry, 
and likely to convey to the inhabi- 
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* | have known instances of the ho pital 
fever, says Sir John Pringle, beginning 
in a ward, when there was no other 
eause but one of the men having a 
mortified limb, Direases of the Arwy. 

He adds, amongst the causes of ma- 
lituant fevers, burials within the towns, 
mint the bodies not laid deep. Ibid, 

Forestus savas, he was an eve-witness 
te a plague witich arose from the same 
catise, 

Drxlorns Siculus observes, that the 
patvid steams arising from the bodies 
of those who lay unburied, was one of 
the causes of that dreadful distemner 
that broke out auong the Carthaginians 
at the siege ofSvracuse. And numerous 
ether authots atcest the same facts) 
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tants any noxious exhalations, th 
ditfusion of which, it is well Knowa, 
northern winds tead rather to check 
than promote. hat this, however, 
migit be executed. with decent ele. 
gauce, he formed the idea of con. 
structing cemeteries in this large 
space of ground, formed into distinct 
regular ruws, suitable fur every degree 
of cit-zens, and appropriated to families 
in ihe same Manner as vaults in general 
are. 

In large communities vice has ever 
abouaded, though the wisest legislator 
have used endeavours to prevent and 
restrain it, by the encouragement of 
industry, and by the infliction of 
punishments on the commission of 
crines. Liberty, the birth-nght ol 
tran, the possession of which he cannot 


“be too solicitous to maintain, has, in 


most states, been denied to criminal 
members of society ; and, in some 
instances also, where the breach of 
social regulations has been the effect 
of unavoiuable misfortune, rather than 
of actual vice: it has, however, 
always been the wish of humanity, 
that punishments could be so applied, 
as tobe strictly adequate to the 
degrees of oifence. Cer:ain it is, that 
the indiscriminate confinement of many 
persons together, is productive of two 
unhappy inconveniences; the first, 
as it affects the body, by generating 
infectious diseases; and the other, 
as it contaminates the mind, by harden 
ing the vicious, and by their ew 
ainple, depraving those not already 
abandoned. All Europe is acquainted 
with the benevolent, the godiike ex 


erlions of Howard, whose memory 
will ever be dear to the miserabee 
tenant of a prison, and to whow 


labours that elegant statesman, Burke, 
has borne the most honourabie tes 
mony. 

‘his Howard was the intimate friend 
of Dy. Fothergill; they were the 
friends of humanity; and both wer 
emploved in lessening the misené 
of human life, though in differest 
spheres; but ip attempting to prevert 
those injuries and diseases which hums 
contagion produces, they united thet 
Jabours. ‘i he legislature, justly a 
at repeated instances of mfection 
which prisoners disseminated in cout 
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when brought before their judges, 
was disposed to receive the best ud- 
vice for obviating such baneful effects. 
Dr. Fothergill and bis friend were 
desired to attend the House of Com- 
mous; before which they gave such 
information, as induced the legislature 
to pass a bill, intitled, “An Act for 
peering the health of prisoners in 
gl, and preventing the gaol dis- 
temper,” anny 1774, and atterwards 
torecommend the building of detached, 
or penitentiary houses, as a mode of 
punishment calculated to restrain’ in- 
dolence and vice. ‘these two dis- 
tinguisued persons, with George W hat- 
ley, esq. were appointed, by the 
king, Commissioners, for  diecting 
suitable buildings to carry into exe- 
cution thisnew system of correction. 

To obviate, however, and repress 
the first eruptions of vicious  pro- 
pensity, is an object of the greatest 
importance to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the community. In some 
instances, more might be effected 
by lenient means than by severe 
punishinents: one begets gratitude, 
and a desire to retrieve reputation ; 
the other hardens the mind, excites 
the passions of revenge and cruelty, 
and conlirms a more abandoned 
profligacy of conduct. ‘Ihere are 
even vices, which seen: to vibrate 
from a ialse shaine, or mistaken in- 
tegrity: the impoverished husband, 
poo whom the sustenance of a family 
cepends, may privately steal, or buldly 
rob, trom the cogency of domestic 
sensibility, without any vicious de- 
sign to injure another: and such in- 
dividuals are not irreciaimabie; for 
such, to my knowledge, have been 
reclaimed, 


In vitium dacit culpe faga—— 
Hor. Ars Poet. |. xxxi. 


But the most effectual barrier against 
Corruption of manners, aad the in- 
Huence of vicious example, is an early 
and guarded education. As the sun 
sto the external, so is learning to 

witellectual eye; it enables the 
mind to distinguish truth from error, 
tndows it with stability and strength 
'o combat vicious propensities, and 
Fenders it susceptible of enjoying the 
felicities of life, without adopting its 
3, OF Cutailing its miseries. For 
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the promotion of this useful education, 
Dr. Fothergill was a liberal advocate. 

He was chosen, in 1754, a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians at 
Kdinburgh, as he had early been of 
the Medical Socicty* instituted there, 


= 





* Near fifty years ago, several students 
of medicine formed this society, for their 
mutual instruction and advancement ia 
their studies, “ Every student of a certain 
standing, who distinguished biinself by his 
dilhgence, capacity, and conduct, was inie 
tiated intothislittleassembly. Here the 
opinions of the anrients, of the'r contem- 
poraries, nay theductrines of their masters, 
were frequently discussed; and two ot the 
members were always charged with the 
tisk of providing instruction and enter- 
tainment for the next meeting of the so- 
ciety. Questions, uo doubt, were here 
disputed and deeided, which long ex- 
perience would have declined. Rut it 
exercised their faculties, gave them both 
sides of arguments, taught them to doubt, 
and habituated them to observation.” 
Dr. Fothergill’s life of Dr. Russel, page 
432 in this edition of his works. 

W hen one considers the utility, as well 
as bigh reputation of a society, begun and 
couducted by students, curiosity Is nata- 
rally excited todate the commencement 
of this singular and useful institution; 
which I am enabled to do, by the tofor- 
mation of one of its first and most respect - 
able members. Inthe latterendof August 
1734, a uumber of centlemen, then fellow 
students in the schools of medicine at 
Edinburgh, who had been long familiariy 
acquainted, and entertained a reciprocal 
regard for each other, after having em- 
ployed themselves, during the three pre- 
ceeding weeks, in the dissection of a body 
in the Anatomical Theatre, agreed to 
‘spend a social evening together at a 
tavern, After supper it was proposed, hy 
One of the company, that this little society 
shonld meet once a fortnight, early in the 
evening, at their respective lodgings ; 
that a dissertation, in English or Latin, on 
some medical subject, at the choice of 
the societv, should be composed, and réad 
at each of these meetings, to which such 
objections as occurred to the rest of the 
company should be made, which the 
author was to obviate in the best manner 
he could, This proposal was cordially 


assented toby ali present; and Dr, Cuming 
Was appoiuted by the other members ta 
prepare a dissertation for their first meet- 
jeg, on the signs, causex, and method of 
cure ofthe Rubies Canina: this he ac- 
cordingly did, and read to the seciety on 
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and since incorporated by royal au- 
thority; and in 1703, be was elected 
a Feliow of the Royal Society of 
London; and wus one of the earliest 
snembers of the American philosophical 
society, instituted at Patladelphia. 

i hus conspicuous as a physician 
inthe grat city in Murope, his character 
could not but be known on the con- 
tinent, where screrce is cultivated with 
the same commendable ardour: Lin- 
varus, the late botanical luminary of 
Upsal, had distinguished a spectes of 
Polyandria Digynta by the name of 
Fotnergilla Gardeni. tn 1770 he was 
chosen an honorary member of the 
royal society of medicine at Paris ; 
tor men of tue science, of every 
nation, in the “tumult of empires, 
are united in endeavouring to render 
mankind wiser and happier; they are 
atways of one party ; and the l'rench, 
whose literary exertions reflect honour 
on the nation and on the age, insti- 
tuted in 1776, a royal medical society ; 
and, to reader it more extensiveiy 
beneficial, they have chosen honorary 
or corresponding members from the 
ingenious of all nations. 

With respect to political affairs, 
as connected with those of North 
America during the revolutionary war, 
he had long formed a decided opinion. 
** Whether we jook at the well-being 
and content ef near two millions of 
Kngtish sudjects on that contrent, 
descenved trom and connected with 
ourselves; or weign the effects which 
their discoutent and unhappiness must 
unavoidably produce on this country, 
scarce @ more important object can pre- 
sent itself to an Loelishman.” 

a EE 
the 2uth of December folloving. Dr, 
Russel followed ia one, De Gonorrhea viru 
inta: then came D. Cieghorn, De Epi- 
depsias Keanedy, De Fins Mensium, &c. 
This association centinued during that 
wt. er, and the ensuiag spring; bat, in 
the summer of 1755, the members of this 
little society were dispersed, and Cleghorn 
alone remained to coutiane, with his re- 
spected Fothergill aud some others, this 
association duriug the subsequent winter, 
This was the humble and fortuitous com- 
mencementof a society, that has since be- 
come highly respectable by its obvious 
utility, aud the names of many learned 
and emineat physicians which it records 
tu the list of its members, and it is pow 
incorporated by Roval Charter. 
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Without entering into the causes and 
effects of this coutest, it was from i 
commencement the strenuous advice of 
Dr. Fothergl!, to treat our ‘Transg. 
lantic brethren with a leniency due ty 
fellow-subjects, whose rights and py. 
vileges being the same, entitled them 
to share in the prosperity and the 
enjoyments of the whole empire. 
‘* if we inquire,” be observed, * into 


the conduct of the wisest states to - 


their distant colonies, we shail find 
it always to have been, to treat them 
with kindness and indulgence, to en 
gage them to look back to the mother 
country with duty and affection, and 
to recompense the protection they 
have enjoyed by the produce of their 
labours, their commerce, and, when 
needed, their assistance. We meet 
not with many instances, comparatively, 
even of distant conquered countries 
revolting, till causes of strong disgust 
had sown the seeds of discontent, 
and* succeeding acts of oppression aad 
injustice had ripened them into rebel 
lion.” 

**Calonies sprung from Britain, 
he. observed, “will bear much: but 
it is to be remembered, that they 
are the sons of freedom; and what 
they have been early taught to look 
upon as virtue in their aucestors, will 
nut soon be forgotten by themselves: 
nay, they will the souner be apt 
vindicate their wrongs.” 

As be was of opinion, that what: 
ever the motives of their migration 
may have been, the effects of this 
migration bave undoubtediy been 
siznally beneficial to this country ; and 
theretore, if any distinction were 
be made, a particular distinction was 
due to these distant subjects, whilst 
harsh and ungracious tfeaiment would 
make then desirous of forgetting that 
they are of English descent, less 
their duty and allegiance, and induce 
them impatiently to look forward t 
that independency, which their sil 
ation favours; and this thie mor 
eagerly, in proportion to the pree 
dices they have imbibed. against 4 
government they think oppressive. 

Unfortunately for this country, to 
measures which the Americans deem 
oppressive, were eageriy pursued; 
and what Dr. Fothergill, and mo 
mea who were acquainted with 
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Continent and its inhabitants, early 
icted, he lived to see realized. 
Uniform as he was in opinion re- 

ing the political objects which so 
long convulsed the empire, he was 
either misrepresented or not under. 
stood. He was so accurately inform- 
ed of the power of America, and with 
the wishes of some of the principal of 
its inhabitants, that, long before the 
fatal transaction at Lexington, he fore. 
told, as probable consequences of the 
projected measures, many of the great 
events which time has since evolved. 
If a man is censurable for the ac- 
complishment of his predictions, Dr. 
Fothergill was certainly so; but were 
such reasoning admissible, all the great 
characters of sacred and general history, 
whom we have been hithertoaccustomed 
to reverence, must fall under a_ si- 
milar predicament: if their sagacity, 
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or their superior information, had en- 
Jarged their views, and enabled them 
with precision to estimate the result 
of certain actions, the rulers to whom 
they communicated their observations, 
and who, possessing the power, but 
being perhaps otherwise informed, did 
not take adequate precautions to pre- 
vent what had been foretold, have 
been deemed answerable for the event. 
No man laboured more anxiously 
than Dr. Fothergill did, to oe 
what he predicted as eventual from 
the prosecution of certain measures— 
the dismemberment of the empire. 

As he had access, by his eens 
to families of the first distinction, 
he embraced occasional opportunities 
of suggesting his opinion of the pre- 
vailing system of politics, and the 
effects most likely to result from the 
prosecution of it. 

To be continued. 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, &c. 


Patent of Mr. Joseph Cuff of White- 
Chapel, London, Cheesemonger, for 
machinery for more easy and exe 
peditious slaughtering of hogs, bul- 
locks and other catile; dated Au- 
gust, 1808, 

R. CUFFS apparatus for the 
more expeditious slaughtering of 

cattle, consists of a vertical frame di- 

vided into a number of spaces of 

the breadth of the cattle, like so 
many troughs arranged beside each 
aher, in an upright position; above 
these, and in the same line with 
them, is placed a horizontal beam 
by which the cattle are to be drawn 
up, on this beam a ring is_ placed 
as to traverse its whole length as 
desired, to which a pully and tac. 

kle are fastened, through which a 

cord passes to a small windlass at 

ove end of the building; the ani- 
mals to .be slaughtered are driven 
moO a pen in front of this apparatus, 

aad are in succession, fastened to a 
Bes at pattem of one 4 Os... 
‘ons, by a short ro o at 
tach end ‘over iron thimbles, -which 


pases round one or both of the hind. 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XIV. 





legs. The tackle is then lowered, a 
man in the pen, hooks it to the 
looped rope, and another man at 
the windlass winds the beast up to 
the desired height, when a boy stand- 
ing on the top of the divisious puts 
the other eye of the looped rope 
over a hook above the frame, frees 
the tackle, shifts the ring from which 
it is suspended to the next division, 
and lowers it to raise the next beast, 
in the mean time the man in the 
pen, lets out the blood of the beast 
first raised, by cutting the arteries 
of its neck in the usual manner ;— 
and these operations are repeated 
with each beast successively till the 
whole number is slaughtered. 


Remarks....Since we are under the 
necessity of using the flesh of ani- 
mals for our sustenance, we must 
submit to overcome the repugnance 
which all must feel in depriving them 
of life; but then we are the more 
bound to do this io the least pain- 
ful manner to the animal, to 
avoid every species of cruelty in the 
act. This $ not seem io have 
cg, 
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heen sutticiently attended to, in Mr. 

Cult’s method of slaughtering, for 

eeriainly the animals must suifer great 

pain in being drawn up by the hind 
lees tuto the divisions of the frame ; 
wiich though it is not of long cu 
ration, yet shoukl not be iath< ted: 
we shouid theretore recomend, that 
when Mr. Culf’s apparatus is used, 
the animals bevore they are hoisted 
up, after being attached to the bot- 
tom of the division, should be pith- 
ed, as is called, by dividing the 

spinal marrow near the head, with a 

asimall strong hatte, inverted between 

the vertebra of the neck. 

Mr. Cullis appaictus might be found 
u-etul at Beltust, Waterford, Cork, and 
our other towns where great mum- 
hers of cattle ave slaughtered; though 
we speak of this with some doubt, 
for the great strength of oxen would 
enable tiem to do much mischief to 
the other catte, whie tue operation 
of hoisting fist commenced. — The 
process described could not be used 
jor bogs, at least in the order men- 
lioned, because their skins must be 
either singed or scalded to get the 
hai ott, aod it would answer no pur- 
pose to hemst them up into the di 
Visions Deiore this was doue. 

——— 

Pate nf of Vo. 1 homas Wells, of FEr- 
diigton, Barwick, for an improv- 
cil method of CONSPUCLINE Barre l. 
c WAS, and Uicr-CUCKS, dauicd June 
Iscy ‘ 

‘Lhe description given in the spe- 
wileation, of this unmprovement on 
walter Cor ks, ts contamed iu the tol. 
low hye words. 

‘« Lue superior excetlence, of these 
cocks, depends on the construction 
of that part of the cock, which 
coutains the plug or kev, and is cal- 
led the barrel, so that it cannot leuk, 
and that no liquor can pass through 
tm except when the hey or plug Is 
turned for that purpose. ‘This is ac- 
complished, by making grooves ia 
the masice of ihe barrel of about the 
eighth of an mel deop, and Alling up the 
Krooves with leather, hat (felt) OT any 
thinwelse of a similar nature, that will 
sbsorb the wet. ‘Lhe number or di- 
rection of the grooves ts pot Material.” 

A crawug accompanies the Spee 


cification representing a section 9 
the barrel of a coch divided by four 
vertical grooves, and two annular 
grooves of the Kind above described 
ove above and the other below the 
aperture. 

oie 

Remarks.... Vie statement of | the 
Patentee, © that the position aud num. 
ber of the groove, Is not material,” 
is evidently not correct. A little re. 
flection will show that the number 
of them, and their position, repre. 
sented In the drawing, as above men- 
tioned, is essential to prevent leak 
age; the anoular stuffings prevent 
lig the Liquer passing upwards or 
downwards through the barrel of the 
cock, and the vertical ones prevent 
Ing its passing through jthe vent: two 
vertical grooves might perhaps secure 
it, and though a greater number 
could not make it less staunch, yet 
this number is at least necessary. 

it wouldseem that the purpose would 
be answered equally well by making the 
grooves inthe plug as in the barrel, waich 
would have the advantage of being 
more easily effected, and would also 
admit of having the stufling applied 
with more trmness, and with mor 
facility. 

It isan object of considerable con- 
sequence to breweries, to have cocks 
peifectly staunch; tae waste of liquet 
thiough bad cocks is alone an object 
of unportance and it ts also ap 
prehended that the liqaor must get 
some damage trom the cash, ceasing 
to be tuil after leakage bas taken 
place. In some of the principal brew 
eries in London, on this account, 
valves are adopted to retain the beet, 
instead ot cocks, which are opened 
and closed by shrews, for the greater 
security ; and, with these, leakage, 
entirely prevented as far as it depend 
oo this circumstance, ‘The large 
backs belonging to the brewery d 
Cox, Curtis, and Co. are secured i 
Lhis Maver, 


oe eee ee 


Sugrestions for establishing a Tele- 
graphic inicrcourse beiween Londen 
and Dubtin, by ihe Reo, Jame 
Hall. Pai. Mag. No. 54, p.124. 
The Rev. Mr. Hail previous to bi 

vit to Irland, through a great pat 
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of which he has lately travelled, be- 
gan to study the physical geography 
ol this country. On conversing on 
this subject with Dr. Thomson of Ken- 
‘gravel pitts, the doctor told 
him that the old maps of ireland, 
ps ticularly those of the fifteenth 
century, and about the time of the 
Spanish Armada, laid down the nor- 
tuern part of this kingdom = much 
nearer the Mull of Cantire, in Scot- 
land. than the modern maps in ge- 
neral do; which induced him to in- 
quire particularly into the real dis- 
tance between those piaces. On ar- 
rat Lorr-point, Fair head, the near- 
gst pout of Ireland to Scotland. Mr. 
Halihwed a boat, and sailed across to 
Cantire, but instead of finding the dis- 
tance from 20 to 30 miles, as laid down 
in some of our modern maps, he fouud 
it to be but eleven miles and a half. 
lhis circumstance suggested to Mr. 
Hall the great feasibility of establish- 
ing a telegraphic Communication be- 
tween England and Ireland, across 
this narrow channel. It ts nearly as 
far from the telegraph at Putney to 
the one next to ut, on the line from 
London to Portsmouth, as from ‘lorr- 
point’ Fairhead in treland, to the 
Mull of Cantire in Scotland ; and at 
another place of communication on 
the same line the distance between 
the telegraphs is nearly thirteen miles. 

Mr. Bell further observes that in 
establishing telegrapls between Dub- 
lin and Cork, and northward from 
Dublin to Fairhead, there seems to 
be no difficulty, Between Fairhead, 
and the opposite coast of Scotland, 
he proposes tiat signals shall be ad- 
dressed both to the eye and to the 
ear; those to the ear being calcu- 
lated to rouse attention, and induce 
people to look out. 

From Cantire information might be 
sent by a line of telegraphs, through 
the isles of Arran, Bute, and other 
places, by Glasgow, Edinburgh, &c. 
direct to London from Dublin’ or 
Cork, and back again in a few minutes. 

Mr. Hall concludes with remarking 
the great importance of conveying speee 
dy information to and from our fleets in 
te harbour of Cork, as well as to and 
from those at Portsmouth, Ply mouth, 
a" | other ports in England, and with 
latlag his opinion that the best way 


sington 


rviog 


to have little employ ment for sol- 
diers, sailors, ships ot war, batteries, 
cannon, telegraphs, &c. is to have 
plenty of them always in readiness. 

Observaiions...... that so gros a 
mistatement of the relative position 
of the north eastern extremity of 
Ireland, with regard to Great Britain, 
as is above related, should so long 
remain unnoticed, is avother melan- 
choly proof of the little attention 
which this country meets with from 
those whose interest it certainly would 
be to adopt a ditlerent line of con- 
duct : and it is truly extraordinary 
that while large sums have been ex- 
pended by government, in determin- 
ing the geography of the antipodes, 
in the expeditions under the well 
known Captain Cooke, and others 
(which certainly have been very bor 
nourable to the nation) that of our 
own shores shonlkd remain im errog. 
Much has been done for the improve- 
ment of geography in the present 
reign, but still much remains to be 
dove, and some of it of a nature, 
which peculiarly demands attention 
from the British government. It ig 
to be hoped therefore, that the tri- 
gonometrical surveys, which have 
been Considerably advanced in Great 
Britain, will be completed for that 
island, and also be extended to Ire- 
land, and that the position of the 
coasts of a part of the world which 
British ships now much frequent, 
those of New Holland, may be ase 
certained with some degree of pres 
cision, the eastern coast alone of that 
country is known wih any accuracy, 
and all the rest are in such obscurity, 
as to leave it still in doubt, whether 
that spacious country 1% a single is- 
land, or is composed of two or more 
islands, which ts somewhat d sgrace- 
ful to the first maritime nation in 
the world, after having tad the country 
so long in possession. 

There can be little doubt of the 
advantage of the telegraphic com- 
Inunication proposed by Mr. Hall, 
or of its feasibility, if what he has 
stated is aS correct, as weeare in- 
clined to believe it is. Jt may per- 
haps give as striking on idea of the 
use it may be of, as any other cir- 
cumstance, to consider, that tad such 


a communication existed between tie 





two kingdoms at the memorable pe- 
mod when the French Fleet lay so 
long in isantry bay, the capture of 
that fleet by the British Navy, must 
have been inevitable, as the wind was 
perfectly favourable during the whole 
of the time, for British ships to sail 
from Plymouth; and other English 
ports, though so adverse to vessels 

yassing from Ireland, that it was a- 

bows a fortnight from the time, when 

the French fleet first entered the 

bav, before an accountot the event was 

conveyed to the British Goverament. 
—_—_—_- 

On the spontaneous ignition of Char- 
coal, by M.B.G. Sage, director of 
School of Mines in trance. 

Journal de Physique, tom. 55, F. 425, 

M. de Causigni, appears to be the 
first who observed that charcoal was 
capable of being set on fire by the 
pressure of millstones. 

‘1. Robin, commissary of the pow- 
der mills of Essonne, has given an 
account in the Annales de Chemie, 
No. 35, F. 93, of the spontaneous 
inflammation ot charcoal, trom the 
black berry bearing alder, that took 
lace the 235d of May 1801, in the 
0 of the bolter, into which it had 
been sifted; this charcoal made two 
days before, had been ground in the 
will without showing any signs of 
ignition, ‘lhe coarse powder that re- 
ynained in the bolter experienced no 
alteration. ‘Lhe light gindolating 
flame, unextinguishable by water, 
that appeared on the surface of the 
sifted charcoal, was of the nature of 
Hiydrogen gas, which is equally un- 
e\tinguishable. 

‘the moisture of the atmosphere, 
of which tresh made charcoal is very 
greedy, appears to me to have con- 
curred in’ the developement of the 
inflammable gas, aud the combusti- 
on of the charcoal, 

It has been observed that charcoal 
powdered and laid ia large heaps, 
heats strongly. 

Alder charcoal has been seen to take 
fire in the ware-houses, in which it 
has been stored. 

About thirty vears ago, I saw the 
root of one of the low wings of the 
mint set on tre by the spontaneous 
combustion of a large quantity of char- 
coul, that had been laid in the garrets. 
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M. Malet, commissary of ne 
powder at Poutailler, near Dion, bas 
seen charcoal take fire under the 
tle; he also found that when pit» 
ces of saltpetre and brimstone were 
put into the charcoal mortar, the ex. 
plosion took place between the fifth 
and sixth strokes of the pestle. ‘The 
weight of the pestles is 80 pounds 
each, half of this belonging to the 
rounded terule of bell metal, in which 
each one terminates. 

‘The pestles are raised only one foot, 
and siake 45 strokes in a minute. 

lu consequence of the precaution 
now taken, to pound the charcoal, 
brimstone, and salt-petre separately, no 
explosions take place, and time is 
gained in the fabrication, since the 
paste is made in eight hours, that for- 
merly required twenty-four. 

very wooden mortar — contains 
twenty pounds of the mixture, to 
which two pounds of water are added 
gradually, 

lhe paste is first corned ; it is then 
glazed, that is, the corns are rounded, 
by subjecting them to the rotary mo 
tion of a barrel, through which an axis 
passes: and lastly, it is dried in the 
sun, or in a kind of stove. 

Experience has shewn, that brime 
stone is not essential to the prepara 
tion of gun-powcer ; but that which is 
inade without it falls to powder in the 
air, and will not bear carriage. 

i here is reason to believe that the 
brimstone forms a coat on the surface 
of the powder, and prevents the char 
coal from attracting the moisture of the 
air. 

The goodness of the powder depends 
on the exceilence of the charcoal; and 
there is but one mode of obtaining 
this in perfection, which is by distil- 
lition in close vessels, as practised by 
the Ienglish, 

‘The charcoal of the French manufac 
tories is at present prepared in pots, 
where the wood receives the im 
mediate action of the air, which 
occasions the charcoal to undergo 4 
peculiar alteration. 

nibintipetnin 

Observation. ‘The many dreadful 
accidents which have happened from 
explosions in the preparation of gui 
powder, renders it a point of hun 
nity to make every cir¢umstance the 
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can tend to excite them, as public as 

That which forms the subject 

‘( thispaper, is as yet known to very 

cw, aod perhaps may have been the 

cause of the loss of many. useful mem- 

bersof society, without being suspected. 
eee. 


possible. 


Theory of the Detonation and Explosion 
of Gunpowder. 
the former paper. 

Journal de Physique, tom. 55. 

These two phenomena, which take 
place at the same Instant, arise from 
diferent causes. ‘The detonation is the 
noise that is produced by the combina- 
tn of two parts of inflammaovle air, 
and one of oxygen gas. 

lhe explosion, or discharge, is pro- 
duced by the water of the nitre, and 
that which results from the decompo- 
sition of the two gasses, Which being 
expanded by the fire, occupies four- 
teen thousand times the space it did 
before; and acts in the same manner 
as compressed air, to which its elasti- 
city isrestored, and the explosive effect 
of whichis produced without detonation. 

The inflammation of gunpowder by 
means of aspark, arises froin the ig- 
nition of the nitre and brimstone. 

The inflammable gas is produced by 
the decomposition of the charcoal; and 
the OXygen gas arises from part of the 
uitre, which is decomposed by the fire. 

After the explosion of gunpowder, 
we find the inside of the gun barrel 
coated with a mixture of alkaline sul- 


phuret and charceal not decom- 
poed. ‘This alkaline mixture at- 
iracts the moisture of the air, and 


lorms @ greasy coating within the bar- 
rel; and oa dsicharging the piece, it 
kindles, and produces what is termed 
hanging fire. ‘Lhe barrel of a fowling- 
piece, therefore, should never be used 
asecond day without cleaning. 


Ob . 
servations. ine approach of the 


shooting season will render the contents 
of this paper interesting to many read- 
ers of the Magazine. the caution at 


 Seend will be found very useful, and 


may prevent many bad accideuts. 


a 
Description of a process by which Pot- 
ash and Soda may be metalized with- 
out the assistance of iron. By M. F. 
Curaudau, 


\ Journal de Physique, Ap. 1808, 
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By the author of 


y according to the process of Mr. 
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Davy, potash and soda be metallic 
oxides, is it not more probable, that 
the prussic calcinations are simply the 
combination of this metal with char- 
coal? Such at least was my Opinion, at 
the time of making my experinents, 
and it will appear how far it was well- 
founded, since | have accomplished 
the metallization of potash and of 
soda, by heating strongly the alkals 
with charcoal, a process which it Js 
obvious ranks among the Prussic cai- 
cinations. 

The metallization of potash or soda 
takes place with either of the two fol- 
lowing mixtures, which succeed as 
well in stone retorts as in tron tubes; 
the first or second process may be em- 
ployed indifferently. 1 preter tron 
vessels, however, because they are 
more permeable to caloric, and less 
subject to fusion than the stone ware, 
particularly when the latter is pene- 
trated with alkali; an inconvenience 
that prevents the operation from being 
continued to the ead, which does net 
happen so frequently with iron. 

Process the first. 

Mix intimately four parts of animal 
charcoal, well powdered, with three 
of carbonate of soda, dried ou the fire, 
without having been fused, and nix 
the whole with a sufficient quantity of 
Laseed oil, but not so as to forin a paste. 

Process the second. 

Take two parts of flour, and mix 
them intimately with one part of soda, 
prepared as in the preceding process, 
and add to this mixture as much Linseed 
oil as it wil: bear without ceasing to be 
pulverulent. 

Whatever be the kind cf vessel em- 
ployed to calcise this matter, and 
whether it be the first or second 
eiixture, we must always begin with 
heating it gradually; but as svon 
as the matter is obscurely red, 
the fie may be increased, till a fine 
sky-blue light, surroueded with a 
greenish aureola, is perceived ia the 
iterior of the retort or iron tube. 
‘lo this light will soon succeed a 
very copious vapour, which obscures 
all the interior of the vessel. ‘This os 
the metal which is disengaged from 
the mixture. ‘Ihe fire must then be 
urged tio farther, for at this temper 
ture the retort begins to fuse; and if 
the iron resists better, it is Lecaiuoe 
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the alkali penetrates it less readily 
tian it does the stone ware, and like- 
woe because the heat tt receives ts 
so wer transmitted to the matter within, 

Toe collect the metal in: proportion 
as it forms, introduce into the vacant 
partof the apparatus a rod of iron, 
well cleaned, avd as it must not have 
tine to grow red-hot, take it out 
aga.n in four or five seconds; ™ will 
then be found cevered with meial, 
to remove which the rod is to be 
plunged in istantls into a glass cucurbit 
filled with essence of turpentine. “Ibis 
cucurbite should be immersed in a 
fub of water, to pevent the essence 
trom botitng; axa notwithstanaing 
this precaution, it will be heated so 
much sometimes as to teke fire on 
the unmersion of the iron rod, 

lo execute these processes well, 
three persons are necessary. One 
sbould take care of the fire, and work 
the bellows. “The most active should 
collect the metal as it ls produce d, and 
with the utmest celertty plunge the 
iron rods Into the bie third 
bitst separate the metal that ts on the 
rods, and then plunge them into water, 
not oO: ity to cool them, bet alho bo re- 
move the a.kali that miay have escap d 
meteilization, or have been tormed 
by combustion previous to the immer- 
sion of the metal m the essence of tur- 
pentine. fle must likewise take care 
to wipe the rods perfectly dry, that he 
who collects the metal thay have ho- 
tig else to do, 

i nese processes, while the metal is 
Proc ucing, Fe quires im the operation a 
deXterty not inferior to the celeiity | 
have recommended. ‘ihe attention of 
bun whe manages the bellows is aso 


essence, 


an objest of no littl importance, tor if 


be suflers the fire to shocken, the metal 
will immmediateivy cease to be dsen- 


gaged, and the rods will be covered 
with a but pure alkali. On tue 
contrary, If he encieeses the fire at 


this pe rod Pl the process, the ap) sira- 
tus whlmelt, and the experiment tail, 
"bhis proves how hieh but unitorm the 
teinperature must be. | have observed 
that the metal is always pr odvced at 
the heat of melung tron, Accord: ugly 
av iron tube will” sel lom serve twice, 
and retorts always melt be‘oie the 
whole of the metal is obtained. 

Ith nhim is conclude from mVeNXpert- 
meats, that tue production of the metal 





Se. (Serpe, 


is not owing, as has been said, to the 
a ISOXIgZeis ation of the alkali: but that x 
Is a new compound, in Which iiyidro. 
gen appears to vave entered ito com. 
bination, and | conceive in a stateg 
great condeusation. 

Ke ibis as it may, during the whole 
of the operation, hydrogen, alkalt pot 
converted into metal, and Pl Ussic 
radical in the state of gas, Continue 
to be disengaged. ‘The last in par- 
ticular | have collected in pretty cop. 
siderable quantity. 

‘These results tend to prove that hy. 
drogen is one of the Con ponent parts 
of the alkalis, tbe extrication of which 
Is promoted by the charcoal ; or hat 
charcoal itself 1s a compound, one of 
the principies of which ts hydrogen. 
‘Lhere is no alternative but ove or the 
other of these hypotheses. 
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Observations on the nature of the nex 
prope riies of Alkaline Metats. by 
the auihor of the Jormer pert; 

ne Work, 


Several of the. phenomena <hat x- 
company the metsliization of potash 
and soda, appeariig to me mexpi- 
cable on the hypothesis of the alkalis 
being simply disoxigenised : and. ths 
theory besides agreeing nether with 
the properties of the oxygen, nor with 
those of ammonia, the principles o 
whith should be analogous to those d 
potash and soda, | could not join i 
opinion with those Chemists, who com 
ceive the metallization of potash and 
soda to be merely the result of the 
disonigenation of these substances. On 
the contrary, without prejudging apy 
thing, | would only consider the tects; 
with this view | pertormed the folios 
Ing e@ \pe runents, : 

fap. i. ‘lo prove the presence 

carbon in the alkaline metals it was oe 
cessary to have recourse to the acti 
of a substance e, with which the alka’s 
have more atiuity, than they have wit 
the principles which constiiute the me 
tals, and which at the same time show 
be incapable of furnishing any 
ment that would combine with those | 
squgit to separate from the metalut: 
alkalis, 

Silex, from its indestructibility, 

sate of purt ity in which it is atta 
and particularly its affinity for the 
haiis, appeared to me to unite ali @ 
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properties that | wished to find in the 
“ybstance Which was to be employed in 
my eapel neat. 

‘In fact, having heated silex ina glass 
tube with a litte of the alkaline metal, 
t combined with the alkali, and set 
tree the carbon. 

The carbon thus separated, no longer 
took fire in the air; it required the as- 
sistance Of heat. 

Exp. 2. Consists in enclosing in a 


thin bit of lead a ball of the metal of 


soda, and then immersing it In a vessel 
tiled with line water. i be metal thus 
confined is obliged to oxigenate itself 
at the expense of the oxygen of the 
water. ‘lwo altinittes concur, to effect 
this decomposition: the first Is that 
of the alkali for water, the second 
that of carbon for Oxygen; an athnity 
«much the more energetic, as ia 
this state the carbon exhibits to us a 
very remarkable instance of Its great 
propensity to Become oxided., 

lt in this second experiment, I re- 
commend taking the metal of soda, it 
ison account of its solidity, which al- 
lows it to be handled ; and because its 
destrucuion is more slow, an advantage 
that allows us to observe the decoin- 
positiows of the water for some time. 
i, Oh the contrary, the experiment 
were Wade with the metal of Potash, 
tue decomposition of water would be 
lustantaneous; which oa the one hand 
Would OPPOoe the combination of tie 
Carbonic acid with the lune water, and 
enthe other, would force the ases re- 
Mite tron the Gecumposition of the 
wetal, lo breck the Cbstacies opposed 
fot by tae lead, im Which they would 
be ln bude, 2 

We then see that the metal of potash 
Seuibently combustible, aud that of 
la is less so, a property explicable 
by the diilerence of uflinity of these 
sKlis for water, 

Une remark that | have made, and 
Which will forin a very Cuflous experi- 
yg that in collecting the meiai of 

ou UY Means Of iron rods, very 
loud detonations may be ieitiuna 
ps intensity ot which is very simtiar to 
times th oe pomies employed in ten 

: quantity, 
I he following is the method of re- 
beating this experiment with success: 
Ry of lmmersing the ion rods inte 

“Ce Of turpentine, the iustaut they 
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are removed from the gun-barrel to 
collect the metal, they must be plung- 
ed suddenly and perpendicularly inte 
a bucket of water. Av explosion wil 
then take place, the loudness of which 
will bein proportion to the quantity of 
metal, and the diameter of the iroa 
rod, 

From the foregoing experiments and 
observations (1 am of opinion) at tol- 
lows: 

Ist. That the conversion of the al- 
kalis into metals is not a disonigen- 
ation of these substances ; and that on 
the contrary itis a combination of 
the alkalis, with new elements. 

2d. ‘That the affinity of the alkaline 
metals for oxigen is merely a chemical 
illusion, occasioned by a sul stance, 
the existence of which, in coimmbination 
with them, was not suspected, 

3d. ‘That carbon ts one of the con- 
stituent principles of the alkaline me- 
tais, since it can be obtained separate 
trom them at pleasure, or be converted 
into carbonie acid by oxigenation, 

4, ‘That it the speeitic gravity of the 
alkalmme metals be less than that of 
waler, it is because hydrogen prob= 
abv accompanies the carbon in this 
combination, 

sth. ‘that the disoxigenation of sub- 
stances attempted to be eilected by 
means of the alkaline metals, will 
always yleld equivocal results, uatib 
we have a knowledge of ull the 
ments that compose twWese 
substances, 
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Observations. | o render some of the 
papers, puolished by M. Curaudas, we 
chemical subjeets of more we, a 
marked ci-tiaction must be wade be- 
tween the facts he revates, and tne infer- 
ences he diaws from then: whether bis 
mind is framed su different from that 
of other taen, that thimas seem gocd 
prout to hia, which weuld only torn 
the basis of conjecture to others, whe- 
ther he is over hasty, or only wishes 
to excite alleution by combating the 
opinions of the best chemist, cad de- 
feuding theories in direct opposition to 
thein, js mot easily aeterniued, nor 


perhaps very material; but itis, how- 
ever, proper to state, that the principal 
circuinstances ju wiich he differs fron 
then, bamely, that the alkalis conta 
oxygen, aud that the alkali.e metals ul- 
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tract it with avidity, have been proved 
mm the most satistactory manner da the 
atlirmative by Mr. Davy, in bis last 
public lectures, by experiments which 
werhaps M. Curaudau never neard of. 
the experiments of Mr, Curaudau are 
however valuable, for proving that 
carbon exists in combination with the 
alkaline metals, and shewing that it is 
very probable bydrogen is also com- 
bined with them; but they by no 
means show that these metals do not 
a*tract oxygen, but only that they do 
not attract the whole of the oxygen 
taken up, but that-a part of it is 
consumed by the combined carbon, 
Hiis fourth inference is also destitute 
of any real support, tor he has stated 
no arguments to show that hydrogen 
combined in the solid state, has the 
property of diminishing the specitic 
gravity of any substance whatsoever, 
‘The circumstance of carbon being 
combined with the alkaline metals, or 
perhaps being necessary to their me- 
talization, adds weight to certain con- 
jectures of Mr. Davy’s, mentioned at 
his lectures, which tend to revive the 
doctrine of Stahil, with some modiii- 
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cation, and to make it probable thy 
some undetermined substance, eithe 
of an inflammable nature, or gon 
form of fire itself, exists in combi. 
nation with every metal; but som 
ot Mr. Davy’s experiments proved, 
that this was pot hydrogen, in the cay 
of metal of potash. 

‘lhe conjecture of M. Curauday, 
that all iron contains carbon, is by no 
means confined to him, but is in fact the 
opinion of many experienced chemists, 

Mr. Davy’s theory, relative to the 
effect of iron in metallizing potash, is, 
that some of the iron first decom. 
poses water contained in the potash, 
by absorbing its oxygen ; that the by. 
drogen thus formed combines with 
the potash, and accelerates its fusion, 
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and that in this state it parts with is 77 


oxygen, probably to the unoxided pat 
of the iron. 

Much is still wanted to complete 
our knowledge of the metals. If Mr. 
Curaudau’s opinion of the agency of 
carbon in metallization of potash 
contirmed, the discovery will do him 
much honour, as materially increasing 
this hnowledge. 
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rukh LAUNABLE PERSEVERANCE OF A 
FEW, IS OFTEN CROWNED WITH SUC- 
(&ESS.-—OKRIGIN OF THE ATHENAZUM 

LIVERPOOL, 

CUARACTERIZED BY ONE OP 


ASs 


iN 
Lt POOL Is 
HER NATIVE POETS, 
intent, 


** Gdn bte’s pine olnect, cent jee P cent, 


fecds not a sole delicous strain; 


Nor avy votes, save notes of cain,” 
And yet a stranger who views 
her Athenaum, Lyceum, ani Umien, 
amd perecives much of super- 
fluous wealth apphed literary 
purpeses, might be dispose d tothink 
tighly of the literary taste of the 
tulabiants of this commercial and 
ypulent town; but, on a closer 
view, perhaps, it may be found that 
these grand erections had at first 
their rise in the exertions of a few, 
and afterwards in their success en- 


so) 


, 


Lo 


couraging similar undertakings, be 
cause, the stock in the Atheneum 
became a gaintul commercial spe 
culation, ‘These spacious reading: 
rooms were built by subscription, 
aud are the property of the sub 
scribers; they are plentifully suppl 
ed with news papers, magazines, Te 
views, &e. to which is added in the 
Athenwum, a large well chosen I 
brary; with the Lyceum, the Liver 
pool library, an old institution bas 
been since connected. To the e& 
ertions of two public spirited indi 
duals is owing the successful # 
tempt to build the Athenaeum, th 
prectrsor of the others, A meet 
ing was publicly advertised ™ 
consider of a proposal to establish 
a news-room and library, on # 
nlarged- and liberal plan, 4 
i 
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highly respectable and amiable phy- 
sician, since deceased, Dr. € urrie, 
(the biographer of Burns,) and Win. 
Hoscve, whose refined taste, literary 
talents, and patriotic exertions are 
still beneficially employed to adorn 
and instruct the town and vicinity of 
Liverpool, only attended. They felt 
adegree of hopelessness on the oc- 
casion, and were going away; but 
on a little consideration, they resolv- 
ved to proceed to business, One as- 
sumed the office of chairman and the 
other of secretary, and thus constitu- 
ted, they published a plan in the name 
of a meeting, and appointed a num- 
ber of their friends, a Committee to 
totake in subscriptions. ‘The work 
being thus set forward, subscribers 
offered ; the Athenaeum was built and 
elegantly fitted up with the apparatus 
oflearning. The original shares, ten 
culneas, with an annual subscription, 
which constitute their tund, soon rose 
above par. and became a transferri- 
lle property increasing i value, and 
realized the idea of producing “ notes 
of gam” to those who chose to sell, 
Thus encouraged, the Lyceum and 
Union were built, and by the praise- 
worthy exertions of afew individuals, 
plans have been established, which 
cannot tail to have a beneficial intlu- 
ence, particularly on the young 
men Who abound in this commercial 
town, and who have thus anopportuni- 
'yolemploying their hours of leisure 
tan amusing and instructive man- 
wer, far dificrent from the gross plea- 
‘ures of the tavern. It is to the cre- 


© litof many young mep, that they 





‘re seen atier the hours ofthe comt- 
‘iz-house are expired, employing 
themselves in the xooms of the 
Atheneum, enjoying present ratio- 


tal amusement, and storing their 


minds with useful know ledge, while 


| 'Y such occupation they are kept 


tom the dangers, to which idleness 
and indolence are exposed. k. 
WANT OF EDUCATION, 


Otho of Prandenburgh, in 1289, 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XUV. 
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was regent of Bohemia, and had the 
custody of ‘Wenceslaus, the young 
king of that country during his mi- 
nority. From interested motives, 
he wished to keep the young king 
in ignorance: and so little attention 
was paid to him, that he roamed 
about the streets with a woollen 
shirt, tattered garments and torn 
shoes, and often suffered from hun- 
ger. His education was extremely 
neglected, and he was not taught 
either to read or write; and the 
knowledge which he afterwards ac- 
quired was derived froin his good 
understanding, and his iutercourse 
with the learned. Put Othe was as 
zealous to accustom bim to the ex- 
ercises of religion, as he was care - 
less of his person, manners, and 
education, for he compelled him to 
attend twenty inasses a day. See 
Pelzel’s history of Bohemia, vol. |. 
Do not some persons in the present 
day, acta similar part on similar 
motives, while they object to give 
a good education to the poorer class- 
es of society, and prefer external acts 
of devotion, toinstructing the youth 
in useful knowledge. 
ADVANTAGES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Atthe present day there is, per- 
haps, no country in Europe, in 
which, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, so sinaila number of crimes fall 
under the chastisement of the crimi- 
nal law, as Scotland. We have the 
best authority for asserting, that on 
an average oi thirty years, preceding 
the year 1797, the executions in that 
division of the Isiand did not amount 
to six annually ; and one quarter ses- 
sions for the town of Manchester on- 
ly, hassent, according to Mr. Huine 
more felons to the plantations, thaa 
all the judges of Scotland usually 
do, in the space ofa year. It migfit 
appcar invidious to attempt a calcu- 
lauon of the many thousand indivi- 
duals in Manchester and its vicinity, 
who can neither read nor write. A 
inajority of those who suffer the puu- 
Dd 
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ishment of death for their crimes, in 
every part of hogan i, are, wis be- 
lieved, in this miserable state of ie- 
novance, Sir Richard Phillips found 
on examination of the jails mm Lon 
don, that by far the creater number 
of the prisoners could ie wher read 
nor write, Let us hear no more ot 
the danger of instructing the poorer 
classes ot Society. lernorane e ne- 
ver contributed to make a man a 
peaceable or good citizen, 
SPEECH OF GEORGE THE SECOND TO 
PARLIAMENT, AGAINST IMPRESSING 
SEAMEN, JAN, 27th, 1727-8. 



























te 


was assassinated in 1308.  Hissiste 


Agnes, during the retattation why " ” 
was inflicted afterwards on theadiy. & bis a 
rents and taimities ot the ASSASS'NS, ‘6 a "Gain 
said to have repeatedly exclaimed [ Am 
from the legend of St. Elizabeth BU 
- ' For th 
“now [bathe in May dew” a pro. 
verb expressing the most delicions ; ia 
pleasure. She, in conjunction with Be yom 
the widow of Atbert, built and en. F whos 
dowed a macuificent convent onthe Wh 
spot where he was assassinated, |) To sp 
was wih great ditheulty she could Son 





be prevailed on to spare the in Be of 8: 


fant child of the Lord of Esche 2 
bach, whom the soldiers of her par. ee a 











“LT should look upon it as a great ig ) tay, 
ty rescued trom her hands at the . 
haypiaess, a, atthe beginuimy of my . -e oles < Asunc 
, 1 , moment she was preparing to strap. 7 cm 
Pei, f could see the teundaiion ar | at } , ‘i Le Tis 
. vie it, and above one thonsand tives | 
laid of so great ond necessary a A : ane 7 (After 
, > are supposed to have becn suerificed | So gta 
WOTrk es the encrease and etiecoue . ; 
.j. to glut her vengeance. Yet Agnes | By Spa 
ravement of our seamcn im general: : 3 ro Wi 
tat ‘we at} surpassed the mest devout nuns, in | 
and thec they may De invilea rather f : a. . Get 
| asting, Praying, civing aims, and Fe 
thine Compe ile | by ftoerce and vio- e “8 hi A m , abd f th Bay Vet aft 
* Working Costly miements tor the Thei 
le noe, fo enter ime tie service ot ' 7 ° , _TasaT n ° l r the Their | 
- chureh; but Distory records with Uf drin 
of thei Country, as far as occasion Ae :, “7 e 11 mi 
’ 1 easure the answer of an aged per emi 
shall require it; a consideration Plas " ne ii ss vn io ' BS 
{ mit, to her offer of asvium m the ee fre 
worthy the representatives ol a pea- , a y a . ' Pa nee 
, . ‘er PRCe z= convent: “Woman” said he “God Be Lesh 
pre. ureat, aud HOuUrishithy in lLrade > ; 7 Ofany 
al gavicdhtam ™ is not served by shedding mnocen Be ‘4" 
< AVILES . 7s , > poe And bi 
blood. and by building coaventstrom FF : 
, " ee oo ; Pde , * ex 
MERCY BETTER THAN SACKIFICE, the plunder of hamilies. but by cone B : 
Albert, of the house of Austria, passion and torgiveness ol LEULIeS. FB Tell ho 
‘ = Andho 
LO A eS RA Re ae = CT ell if 
 Were’t 
) fr T ) nid abo’ > id ; 
ORIGINAL POETRY. iia 
a Meting 
eee we or ee 2 
ANALYSIS OF 1809, Victor, and Ney, and “ cursed Soult,” may vapeut, [Eo 
. ’ ie 
Cont inued from No. 15, p. 129. About their gaining battles—hut on paper, a 
- ' ‘Though sick and wounded he mavy leave behit, Be 
o ty > vw vfrts , ne wee « fistory . = oe a} 
f te?, sane nescere fa . Sir Arthur beats them evermore we find, 
Iw: ANOS OF KOSTER, here we come again, And still when foes upon his army press, 
Pray, can you give me any news from Spain? tle isthe boy—tor negative success. 
** From Spain, weet sit, aye, that we can indeed; Sir Arthur fights, Sir Arthur runs away; f 
Such news mavhap, as never vet was read, Thinking the Spaniards after him will stay; 
Except in Caticreagh's grand yazette ! Sr Arthur stops—thinking Cuesta watches, And Ch 
Which sees a vict'ry in a sad efeat.” While he, at Deleytoza, writes dispatches; Be (Befoget 
Where, ad captandan wmleusbold Sir Arthar, Stating that want of meat’s the only reasons Tho’ at 
Isclothed with every honour—save the garter, Why he advances back wards out of seacon! Harry 
Which, in duc time, will on his shoulders fail, And ‘scaped from Victor, calls himself a her, Had Por 
Baron and viscount—in a moment start, For doing which, be now is Baron Duero! Of Boni 
tfpon his head--for losing on» part, Then after tefling us of all the thrasliments, Vpon ti 


fPinen, what must happe i when ge hoses all? 





hie gave the Frenchines, talks of ** enibarrassine® 
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Which, God knows how, peor man upon hin 
stole ; 
His army, sternly, front and rear assaiuliny, 
‘Gainst which, he says, ** my skill was unavailing, 
Andall my faculties couid not control : 
These are the facts I hereby do declara” 
For these, he’s created Viscount Talavera! 
Pbrice happy government, which can reward 
Afav’rite minion, waving al! regard 
lo merit or demerit—Pitt for ever ! 
Whose system was—let all things go by favour! 


Whether it was a wise and prudent measyre, 
Tospend upon these Spaniardsso much treasure, 
So many lives and such a wanton waste 
Of British blood, we do’nt pretend to say, 
Hut uuler Joseph Bonapart’ they may, 
As much tranquillity enjoy at least, 
(Nay, might perchance, even better their condition,) 
Asunder Ferd’nand, and the Inquisition. 
*Tis to be hoped that shortly we shall see, 
After the sapient Coasts with three times three, 
0 gtavely given in the English taste, 
By Spanish grandees at the civic feast, 
Fo Wellesley’s Marguis,) all the Spanish folk, 
Get up, and nobly break the tyrant’s yoke ; 
Yet after all their simultaneous boasting, 
Their furious zeal we deem—will end in toasting ! 
Udrinking toasts could furnish ground to hope, 
We might look up, for Wellesley drank the Pope! 


From lost Iberia, enfants turn your eyes, 
Let's look around, if any prospect lies, 
Olany chance, where we could make a slip, 
And burn a village, or destroy a ship! 
The expedition—say how it succeeds, 
Pell us of mighty Chatham’s mighty deeds, 
Tell how his thunder gave ourfoes a tonch, 
And how he sack’d the Burrows of the Dutch, 
e!l if he has taken aught that we can keep? 
Were’te’en a thousand of Merino sheep! ! 


“ Lord sir, your fancy, how it widely wanders, 
Meting sheep are not produced in Flanders 
But listen well, 
And we shall tell, 
How Chatham sail’d, 
To storm the Scheld, 
And drew his sword, 
To give the word, 
‘Then gently put it in its sheath again, 
Too wise to go, 
To meet the foe, 
"Cause Foe had tive and thirty thousand men, 
od Chatham, Master Gen’ral of the guns,* 
Befoge the Prince of Ponte Corvo runs, 
Tho’ at the head of thousands ten times ten |! 
Harry the King, who fought at Agincourt, 
Had Ponte Corvo, aud a dozen more 
Of Goni’s Marshals, their appearance made 


pon the tented field, wyuld thus have said, 
= A Re 
POF the t drdnange we presume. 


Percival, Chance!lor of Une bx. bes, 
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** God of battles steel my soldiers’ hearts | 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 
‘The sense of reckoning, if the sone numbers 


Plack their hearts from therm.. 


-- turn hee back, 
And tell thy Svante do not seek him now; 
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But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment: for, to say the sooth, 
(Though ’tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto ap enemy of craft and vantage,) 

My people are with sickness much enfeebled ; 
My numbers lessened ; and those few I have, 
Almost no better than so many French; 

Wao when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of English legs 

Did march three Frenchmen,—yet fargive me, God 
That I do brag thus !—this your air of branuge 

Hath blown that vice in me; I must repent. 

Go therefore, tell thy master, here Lam; 

My ransom, is this frail and worthless trunk ; 

My Army but a weak and sickly guard ; 

Yet, God befere, tell him we wil come on 

‘Tho’ France, himself, and such another neighbour, 


Stand in our way.” Aing Henry V. 


Had Wolfe, or Marlborough been in the Scheld, 
With less than half the means that Chathain held, 
Ere this they had advanced, ere this r“urned— 
The Gallic forts destroy’d, their navy burn’d— 
And the flotilla, brought with so much care 
Through Furnes’ canal,--blown up into the air. 


Time was, when Britens on the Gallic coast, 
Successive victories, could for centuries boast, 
But still, since Chatham’s brother took the helm, 
In every case disasters overwhelm ; 
Defeats—Destruction—Danyer and Disgrace, 

To wait on all our measures never ccase ! 


From these must dismal words begun with D, 
Avert youreyes, behold the Jubilee! 
The panacea and palladium sare, 
Which all our evils—all our crimes will cyre, 
Which, though our prospects were as dark a> smoke, 
Will cover us from trouble like a cloak. 


Sir Arthur’s blunders, Chatham’s want of skul, 
With dire presage the public mind may tl, 

But public danger, we must ail agree, 
Will be averted by this Jubilee ! 

The lads who muster in St. Stephen’s Hall, 
Scudding like rabbits at sage Spencer 
Contractor! Jobber! Pensioner! willhe 
Cry come and celebrate our Jubilee ! 
Running like chickens when a kite they fee, 
And nestle under wing of Jubiice ! 

Meat, drink, and clothing, every man must see, 
Are amply furnished by this Jubilee! 


Call; * 


Mynheer Von Koster, might perchance now ax us, 
Willthis same Jubilee reduce the taxes? 
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Wilt bring us back the millions which are swal- 
low'd 
In all the wild-goose projects we have follow’s ? 
Will it atone for blood profusely shed ? 
@r raise our slaughtered kinsmen from the dead ? 
Is’t nut adream,a fiction and a tale, 
Same as a tub thrown out—t’amuse the whale, 
A scheme contrived by knaves, with view inferna! 
Which clearly tends to have perpetuated, 
These dreadful evils by themselves created, 
Confusion, anarchy, and war eternal. 
Who does nnt see its end, isa mere gull, 
A pillaged=moon-struck ca!f like Johnny Bull. 
Edentecullo, 4th September, 1809. 
Addition to the above. 
But why thus serious on so gay a matter? 
Better by far tojoin the loyal clatter. 
See Doodle and great Noodle both advance, 
Singing our triumphs over conquered France, 
Subdued upon the plains of Talavara. 
Sec a black band led on by big O*Mcara, 
Join them and all the other shouting fellows, 
For Royalty to make a noise quite zealous; 
See all In chorus, grand, full aad sonorious, 
Chant out glad pacans to the day so glorious, 
And sing this seng composed by inspiration, 
‘To show the loyal feelings of the Nation. 
SONG. ® 
** Doedle. Sure sucha day, 
So renown'd, so victorious, 
Such a day as this was never seen ; 
Courtiers so gay, 
And thé mob so uprorious, 
Nature seems to wear an aniversal grin. 
Neod. Duke to his Poll, 
Is grown bobbish and uxorious, 
While she and Mistress Caréy tipple 
talking tawdry, 
F ven Mr. Sol, so tifted out, #0 glorious, 
Shines like a beau in a new birth-day 
embroidery. 
Doodle, O "tisa day of Jubilee cajolery, 
A day we never saw before, 
A day of fun and droliery. 
Grand chorus. Vhat you may say, 
‘Their Majestics may boast of it, 
And since it never can come more, 
"Tis it we make the miost of it.” 


e Tragedy of Thumb, Act ist. 


-—_—_—__-- 
A WIsH, BY D. A. 


THO? time has not sprinkled his frost 
oo my head, 

Yetsome of its blossouing honours are shed, 

And I hope [remember without being tote, 

That if I live long enough, I must grow 
old, 


So let me sit down in a homour for mating, 


Smice nothing i easier than wishing and 
chuning, , 
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And gravely consider what life Pd gop. 
mence, 

Should I reach out the distance of twenty 
years hence. 


The young ones swarm’d vut, aod a 
likely to thrive, 

And something still left to support th 
old hive, 

I'd retire with my dame to a vill of my 
own, 

Where we'd nestle together like Darby 


and Joan. 


On the slope of a hbill-top be plac’d my 
retreat, 

With a wood on the back, and a stream 
at the feet, 

At the front be a meadow, rich, verdant, 
and gay, 

Where my horse, and a cow may find pa» 
ture and hay, 


A garden, besure, t catinot be without, 

With walks and high hedges well fenced 
about, 

All blushing with fruit, and all fragrant 
with flowers, 

With dry gravel walks, and sweet shady 
bow’ rs. 


O sweet sensibiliiy, child of my soul, 

lil parchas’d the wisdom which thee mast 
control, 

Of thy friendly spirit when once we're 
bereft, 

In life there is nothing worth living for left 


Then let it be ever the chief of my art, 

‘lo toster a generous glow in my heart, 

Give way to effusions of friendship art 
love, 

Nor the palsy of age these passions re- 
move, 


My boys ard their spouses, my gifl 
and her mate, 

Shall come whea they please, nor need 
knock at my gate; 

And at Christmas we’ll rével in mirth and 
goud cheer, 

Should we live pooter for it the rest of the 
yveur. 


An old friend from the town shall some 
times take a walk, 

To spend a day with me in sociable talk, 

We'll discuss knotty points, compar 
what we’ve fead, 

And warm’d with a bottle move slowly © 
bed. ' 

When ewnings grow long, and we'tt 
gloomy at home, 

To vary the scene, "mong our neighbowt 
we'll roam, 

See how the World passer, collect: all t# 
news, 

And return with a load of new works, ad 


reviews, 
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ly short itsthe sum of my wish and de- 
sire 

That chearfulness ever my breast may 
juspire, 

Let my parse become light and my liquor 
run dry, | 

So my stock of good humour held out till 
1 die. 


| have nothing to ask in the finishing scene, 

But a couscience approving, a bosom 
serene, 

To rise from Life’s banquet, a satisfy'd 
guest, 

Thank the Lord of the feast, and in hope, 
£0 to rest. 








“| HAVE A HOME,” 


“have a Home,” delightful sound ! 

It makes my heart with joy rebound, 
From Friendship’s lips the words | bear, 
‘They reach my beart and centre there, 


““{ have a Home,”’—some potent spell 
Must surely in the numbers dwell : 
Sweet as the music of the grove, 

And charming as the voice of Love. 


“| have a Home,?’ ’tis bliss to hear, 
For peace and comfort wait me here : 
Joys that oppression cannot know, 
Pleasures that leave nu taint of woe, 


“T have a Home” and dwell in peaee, 
Each jarring thought has learned to cease, 
No discord vain my calm annoys, 

Or checks the current of my joys. 


[have a Home,’’ no stranger there, 
With fraud or guile may interfere, 

No envious tongue create a sigh, 

Ur there my privilege deny. 

“T have a home,’’ and round my head, 
Though many a storm its fury shed ; 
Yet oft this thought inspired retief, 

Aud checked an agony of grief. 


*“ Thavea Home,” aud there I know 
The raptures that from friendship flow ; 
The smile serene, the converse kind, 
Which emanate from hearts refined. 


“ L[havea Home,” a sure retreat, 

A refuge from the storms of fate, 

An anchor when the waves beat high, 
A covert from a lowering sky. 


“T have a Home,” and there [ see, 
4 bounteous God provides for me ; 

l learn to feel for all who live, 

And know that it is blest “ to give.” 


“have a Home,” and there secure, 

| think of many on housetess poor, 

Hence soft eniotions grateful rise, 

Hence pity’s tear bedews mine eyes. 

“ {have a Home,” and oh! my soul, 

atime shall yield his stern controul, 

hen ages of eternal day 

Commence their neversentiag sway 
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When allthis transient scene is o'er, 

W hen sin misléads the heart no ipore, 

W hen even the purest jovs below 

Shall cease to charm, shall cease to flow, 

Then midst thy awfal wreck af fate 

Oh! may thy sunl, serene, sedate, 

Unmeoved, tho’ rent the world’s vast dome, 

Say, rapturous word ! “ i have a Howe.” 
Dublin. M,C. 


THOUGHTS ON HAPPINESS. 


STRANGE is the lot of weary, plodding 
man, 
As through the vale of life he holds his way, 
His joys are oft collected in a span, 
His griefs wide-spreading like the beams of 
day. 
Aud could the great Jehovah then ordain, 
His fav’rite offspring thus to pine with 
care, ; 
When brutes irrational gontent obtain, 
W hen wide création smiles setebely fair. 
Hence impious thought ! benevolence 
supreme, 
Did ne’er create an atomy for wo ; 
Then sarely man, elate in mind and mien, 
Is formed each grand, each dear delight 
to know. 
Yes, but so erring are our thoughtless 
hearts, 
So wasp-like, in their nature so perverse, 
That ev’ry fowry sweet which heav’n im- 
parts, 
Is changed to poison, to asad reverse. 
When spring and summer smile in lov- 
liest bloom, 
We range deligited o’er th’ enchanting 
plains ; 
Where winter spreads around his awful 
glouin, 
Our summer's pleastres form oti win- 
ter’s pains. ‘ 
When youth and manhood drain én- 
joyment’s bowl, 
With health, content, and gaiety we roam, 
When chilling age imposes stiff controul, 
Our early pleasurés wake the pensire 
moan. 

When gen’rous friendship warms th’ 
expanded breast, 
Delights unkaown to selfish souls we find, 
Snould ‘“ perfidy ingrate” should ¢ ath 

infest, 
Our past enjoyments agonize the mind. 
VU Mary! short and blissful was the bour, 
When first thy graces thrilled my leaping 
heart ; 
To soon we parted, bat alas! thy power 
I could not leave, so witching is thy ait. 
Again | saw, rejoiced, and loved the 
more, 
Werth bound the noose which beauty bad 
piepaieds ' 
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Now far from thee, I sigh, I doubt, adore, 
My days, my nights, with aoxious sorrow 
shar'd. 
Thas stil we strive to thwart Heaven's 
kind satents, 
By changing joys which ought to temper woe 
Lto a gloom y source of discontent, 
W hence balfourgriets (ideal miseries)flow, 
Ol! could we learn to reason and be wise, 
To taste life’s sweets where sov’reigu Vir- 
tue reigns, 
And all its littl meaner cares despise, 
’T would gently free us from a host of pains! 
Then shoald we laugh, when fortuue 
seem’d to frown, 
Joyful to think upon her former smiles, 
Aud ev'ry fearand anxious Whisper drown 
With songs to hope, who many a wo be- 
guiles, M,. 
July 15, 1809, 
——=_t _.___ 2 
STANZAS, 
WRITTEN ON HEARING Miss A¥** prerors- 
ING ON THE PIANO FORTR, AND SINGING, 
Is there a heart that music cannot melt? 
Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn, 
BEATTIE. 
VN HAT ravishing sounds do I hear, 
V hich float on the still breeze of night, 
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W bich bid all my woes disappear, 
And soothe me to dreams of delight? 


Some Angel descends from on high, 
rhe spirit of Rapture to wake ; 
To stifle pale misery’s sigh, 
And bid sorrows heart Cease to ache, 
Or, is it the orphean lyre; 
So fabled by Poets of yore ? 
W hich rocks could with motion inspire, 
And lost amination restore. 


Ab no! tis Eviza’s white hand, 
Directing the sweet-soundiug strings; 
Each beart must with rapture expand— 
But hak! with what magic she sings! 
That voice might beguile from it’s pain, 
The heart long abandon’d tocare ; 
Micht charm meagre Want’s joyless train, 
And even speak peace to Despair. 
How oft with ineffable joy, 
I’ve heard the wild choristers sing ! 
W hen perch’d on their branches so high, 
They welcom’d the life-giving spring, 
But now, they delight me no more, 
No pleasure their songs can impart: 
For only Ehza can pour, 
The nmusic which tarills at my heart, 
Dunover, July 10. GAELUS 
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Description of the Basso Relievo, in the 
crand Pediment of the Colonnade of 
the Louvre at Paris: Jroma French 
Journal. 

FEXILS isone of the lergest pieces of 
| sculpture known, being above 78 

feet long, and 16 high, exciustve of the 

cornices Itrepresents the muses ce- 
lebratmg the glory of the hero, the 
protector of the arts, to whom they 
are indebted tor the finishing of the 
Louvre, desired in vain by them, by 


the nation, and by ten kings, during . 


more than three centuries. 

A colossal bust of the emperor oc- 
cupies the superior part of the pedi- 
ment. ‘The bust stands on a cippus, 
at the foot of whch ts seated victory, 
holding palm branches and crowns of 
Jaurel. On each side are the muses, 
being arranged in two groups. Mi- 
nerva is inviting them tocelebrate this 
new benent, this new title to glory.— 
"Lhey are near ten feet high. 

On the left (of the spectator) Clio 
is inseribing on the cippus, with the 
stvie of history, the name ot the so- 
veieign, that bas flaisbed ihe Louvre. 





Behind her Melpomene and Calliope, 
hand inhand, appear to participate in 
the action of Clio ; while Polyhymnia, 
wrapped in her cloak in the ancient 
mode, meditates on this happy event; 
and Urania, with a celestial globe pla. 
ced on her knees, points tothe constella- 
tion of the Lon, under which the Empe- 
ror was born. On the right Minerva turned 
toward the other group, isstanding like 
the muse of history on one of the steps 
ot the cippus, Terpsichore and Luterpe 
obev the goddess by singing hymns of 
gratitude and admiration; while Erato 
inspired by love, accompanies them with 
the lyre, and ‘Thalia listens with emotion. 
it was not easy to place figures 
connected with the principal action 
in the opposite angles of the pedi- 
ment. ‘Lhese are occupied by two 
genii, one holding a caduceus, the othet 
a torch, and in the other hand a garland 
of fruit and laurel, with waich they 
app ear desiyous of decorating the m0 
niment, This kind of embellishment 
asorts with what Goujon and his sae 
cessors emploved in the interior 
the court of the Louvre. 
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Manv artists, who have examined 
this bass relief very near, not only 
praise the noble simplicity of the 
style, of which a judgment may al- 
wavs be formed, as well as of the 
taste of the ornaments, but in particu- 
lar the fine expression wf the heads, 
and the elegance and finish of the exe- 
cution, which are merits scarcely to be 
distinguished at a distance of a bun- 
dred feet. ‘They will not be wholly 
lost, however, when there is a strong 
light on the figures. : 

The sculptor that conceived and ex- 
ecuted this bass relief is Mr. Lemot, 
who, though young, ranked high in 
the art, even before this grand monu- 
ment. This application of scuipture 
is perhaps one of the most difficult, 
as it is certainly the most majestic: 
and it is not every one that ts en- 
dowed with talents to succeed in it. 
It will be one of the characteristics of 
the emperor’s reign, to have caused 
it to make great progress; and this 
pediment, which will be distinguished 
on more than one account, 1s worthy 
to fix the period of the finishing of 
the Louvre. 

It is said, and we may congratulate 
the artist upon it, that he reserved to 
himself an opportunity, of retouching, 
by means of a moveable scaffold, 
such parts as the incalculable effects 
of optics and experience should prove 
to require it. Mr. Lemot is a sculptor 
of the first'rank. He obtained the 
grand prize of sculpture before he was 
seventeen. We are indebted to him 
for the fine bass relief of the tribune of 
the legislative body; several of the 
figures decorating that hall, and among 
them that of Lycurgus, which is very 
well imagined; that of Leonides, for 
the hall in which the senate assembles; 
that of Cicero, for the bal! of the 
tribunate, &c. None of our sculptors 
have so much grandeur of style. 

A Tour in Silesia, translated from the 
French, of Mr. Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, member f the Institute, and 
author of the Studies of Nature. 

hen L was returning from Russia 
to France, | found myself among a 
humber of travellers of ditferent coun- 
irles, in the post waggon that goes from 
ga to Breslau. We sat in pairs, on 
en benches, our luggage at our 
et, and the sky over our heads, 
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travelling day and night, exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of the weather, and 
finding nothing at the inns on the road, 
but black bread, malt spirits and coffee. 
This is the mode of travelling in Russia, 
Prussia, Poland, and most parts of the 
North. After having crossed vast forests 
of firs and birch, interspersed among 
sandy plains, we arrived at the moun. 
tains covered with beech and oak, that 
separate Poland from Silesia. 

Though my feliow-travellers under- 
stood French, a language now univer- 
sal throughout Europe, they conversed 
very little. One morning at day-break 
we found ourselves on a bill, near a 
couutry-seat, ina delightful situation, 
Several rivulets flowed through its long 
avenues of limetrees, and formed be- 
low little islands planted with orchards, 
surrounded by meadows, At adistance, 
as far as the eye could reach, we dis- 
cerned the rich plains of Silesia, covered 
with corn, villages, and country seats, and 
watered by the Oder, that traversed 
them like a riband of silvered azure.— 
‘ Delightful prospect!’ exclaimed an 
Italian painter, going to Dresden :* L 
couid almost fancy | saw the Milanese.’ 

‘What extensive plains,” observed 
an astronomer of the Berlin academy : 
‘This is a fine situation for measuring 
a base, and the steeples would give 
such a grand series of triangles !’ 

‘Do you know,’ said an Austrian 
baron to the geometrician, with a dis- 
dainful smile, ‘that this domain is one 
of the noblest in Germany; all the 
steeples you see there below gre de- 
pendant on it.’ 

‘If so, answered a Swiss merchant, 
‘the inhabitants are all vassals. bk aith 
’uls a wretched country.’ 

A Prussian officer, Who was smoking 
graveiy, took his pipé from his mouth, 
and rejolued: ‘No person in this 
country is dependant on any one but 
the king of Prussia. He has freed 
the Siles.ans¢from the yoke of Austria 
and its nobility. I remember be made 
us encamp here four years ago, O! 
what fine plains for an engagement! [ 
would place my magazines in thet 
mansion, and my artiliery on its ter- 
races. My infantry should be drawn up 
along the river, or cavalry disposed ou 
its wings ; and with thirty thousand men, 
I would here defy all the forces of the 
empire. Long live Frederic !’ 
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He had scarcely replaced his pipe 
im his mouth, when a Russian othcer 
declared, he would not live in a 
country like Silesia, open to every 
army. ‘* Our Cossacks,’ continued he, 
‘ravaged it last war; and if it had 
nut been for our regular troops, that 
checked them, they would not haye 
jelt a single hut standing. At pre- 
semt it is still worse: the peasantry 
can drag the landholders into courts 
of justice; and the townsmen enjoy 
still greater privileges. . 1 like the 
neighbourhood of Moscow far better.’ 
Hiow, gentlemey, can you talk of 
war in such a delightiul spot? says 
a young student of Leripsic. ‘ Permit 
me to inform you that the very name of 
Silesia is derived from the Llysian 
fields. Let us rather cry out withVirgil, 
YU Lycors, bic tecum consumerer @vo,” 
At these words, uttered with mach 
warimta, a pretty French miller, 
who had fallen asleep trom fatigue, 
awoke, and on seeing the beautiful 
landscape, exclaimed ; * O delghttul 
covatry ! it wants nothing but French- 
men. Why do you sigh?’ turning 
to a young fabbin, who sat beside her, 
* Louk at that mountain yonder, 
with its peak,’ answered the Jewisi 
doctor; ‘it resembies Mount Sinai.’ 
At this every one burst out into 
a laugh, except an old Lutheran mi- 
nister of Erfurth, who, knitting his 
brows, said ia arage: ‘ Silesia is an 
accursed land, since tie truth is ba- 
wished from it, it groans under the 
yoke of popery ; at the entrance of 
Uresiau you will see the palace of 
te ancient Dukes of Suesia converted 
into g college of Jesuits, though they 
ure driven out of all the rest of rag 2 
A fat Dutch merchant, who had 
been purveyor tothe Prussian army 
infetue dust war, repied to him: 
‘How can you cullsuch a flourishing 
land cursed? Lue king of Prussia 
bd very right to comquer Silesia, 
it is the finest jewel in his crown. | 
would cather have a single acre of 
cardea ground in it, than a square mile 
iu tue sandy march of Braudenbury.’ 
‘Pius disputing we arrived at Bres- 
lau, where we alighted ata very good 
ian. Wale dinner was preparing, we 
tuiked of the owner Of (he Country 
seat, ‘Lhe Saxon simiaister asserted, 
that he was the viluia who com- 


manded the Prussian artillery at the 
siege of Dresden; that he had beaten 
dowa with poisoned bombs that up. 
happy city, half of the houses of 
which were still in ruins; aud that he 
had acquired his estate only by mean, 
of contributions leviedin Switzerland, 

‘You are mistaken,’ answered the 
baron: ‘he got it by marrying ap 
Austrian countess, who lesened_ her. 
self greatly by giving bim her hand, 
She js much to be pitied. Noneof 
her children can enter into the 
chapters of Germany, for their father 
is only a soldier of fortune.’ 

‘ What you say,’ replied the Prussian 
officer, ‘1s much to his credit; and 
he would now be loaded with honours 
in Prussia, had he not forfeited by 
litle to them by quitting the king's 
service at the peace. He cannot show 
himself there now.’ 

Our Jandiord, who was present to 
superintend laying the cloth, rejoined: 
‘it isevident, gentiemen, that yog 
are not acquainted with the person 
of whom you speak: he is a may 
loved and respected by every one, 
‘There is not a beggar on his estate, 
Though a catholic, he relieves the 
poor passenger, whatever be his re, 
ligion, or his country. If a Saxon, 
he gives him food and lodging for 
three days, in remembrance of the 
uyury he was obliged to do bis country 
during the war. His wife and childrea 
adore him.’ 

‘1 must tell you,’ said the Lutheraa 
minister, to the landlord, ‘there js neither 
charity vor virtue in his communios, 
what he does is pure hypocrisy, like all 
the virtues of the heatheus and papists.’ 

We had several catholics 19 com 
pany, and high words were aloutto 
urise, wheo our landlord, seating bim- 
self at the head of the table, aiter 
the German custom, crdered dinner 
to be brought in. A profound silence 
ensued, and every one fell to eating 
aud drinking like a traveller; ouf 
dinner was good, and followed by 8 
dessert of peaches, groupes, and melons 
‘Lhe landiord then desired his wilt, 
while coilee was getting ready, & 
bring a tew bottles of champaguty 
to treat the company in honour # 
the owner of the country seat 
had passed, to whom he was und 
particular obligations. ‘The wine bemg 
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t, he set it before the French 

, requesting her to do the honours 
ofthetable. Every face now brightened 
yp, and our tongues resumed their 
alice. My countrywoman presented 
the iandlord with the first glass of 
his wine, telling him that we were 
gs well served as at the best inn in 
Paris, and that no Frenchman could 
be more polite. ‘The Russian. officer 
confessed, that fruit was more plenti- 
ful at Breslau than at Moscow; com- 
red Silesia with Livonia for fertility 5 
and added, that the freedom of the 
itry rendered 
cultivated, and its owners more happy. 
The astronomer observed, that Moscow 
was nearly in the same latitude as 


Breslau, and consequently wes sus- » 


ceptible of the same productions, 
The Hussar officer said: ‘Indeed I 
am inclined to think, that the owner 
of the estate through which we have 
just passed, did very wisely to quit 
thearmy. After all, our great Frederic 
laving made war with glory, spends 
part of his time in gardening, and 
cultivating melons himselfat Sans Souci!” 
The whole company agreed in opinion 
with the Hussar. ‘The Saxon minister 
himself owned, that Silesia was a fine 
province, and that it was great pity 
it wasin error; but he bad no doubt, 
as liberty of conscience was established 
throughout the Prussian dominions, 
that all the inhabitants, and in par- 
ticular the owner of the mansion, 
would open their eyes to the truth, 
andembrace the confession of Augs- 
burg. ‘For,’ added he, ‘ God will 
not leave a good action unrewarded ; 
and it is certainly one that cannot 
be too much commended in a soldier, 
Who has done so much harm to iy 
‘ountrymen in the war, lo do good 
tothem in peace.’ 
Uur landlord then proposed the 
’ . 
gentieman’s health, which was drunk 
with applause by all the company. 
Ven the young rabbin did not refuse 
ro toast. Rising from his solitary 
‘ble, at which he sat eating his own 
provision ina corner of fhe room, 
m Presented his darge leathern cup 
® the lady, who filled it to the 
m. He having emptied it at a single 
ight, she said to -him: ¢ Well, 
» what think you? is- not the 
fountty that produces such wine as 
a the promised land? 
BELFAST MAG, NO XIV, 
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‘ No doubt, madam;’ answered he, 
with a smile, ‘ particularly when this 
good wine is poured out by such a fair 
hand.’ 

‘ Pray, then,’ said she to him,’ ¢ that 
your Messiah may be born in France, 
to collect thither your tribes from ail 
parts of the wo. ide 

‘Would to God he might!’ replied 
the Israelite ; ‘ but he must first make 
the conquest of Europe, almost all over 
which we are so miserable. He must 
be another Cyrus, to compel the dif- 
ferent nations to live in peace with 
each other, and with all mankind.’ 

‘ May your prayers be heard!’ ex- 
claimed most of the guests. 

i admired the ditlerence of opinion 
of so many persons, who were dis- 
puting with one another before they 
sat down to dinner, and agreed so 


well when they rose from tabie. I in- 
ferred, that man is malevolent 
when unhappy, for it is a great 


unhappiness. to rig! to be fasting: 
and that when happy he is benevolent ; 
for when he has made a good dinner he 
is in peace with all the world, like 
Rousseau’s savage. 

Another inference | made from it is 
of more importance. Jt was, that all 
these opinions, most of which had 
staggered mine in their turn, arose 
merely from the different education 
of my fellow-travell-rs; and I doubted 
not but each of them would return 
to his own, when the effects of our 
good cheer ceased to operate. 

Desirous of forming an impartial 
judgment. on the subjects of our con, 
versation, I addressed’ myself to a- 
gentleman at my side, who had never 
once spoken, and appeared of a con- 
stantly even fempér. ‘What do you 
think of Silesia, and of the owner of 
the country-seat ?’ 

‘Silesia,’ answered he, is avery good 
country, since it produces abundance 
of fruit; and the master of that seat 
is an excellent man, since he relieves 
all that are unhappy. As to the 
manner in which we judge of things, 
it differs in every individual, accord- 
ing to his Hin my his nation, his con- 
dition in life, his temper, his age, the 
season of the year, the hour of the 
day, and above ali his education, for 
this gives the first and last colorr to 
our opinions. But he who refers 
all to the happiness of mankind, is sure 
Ee 
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to judge as God acts. It is by the 
general fitness of things we should 
regulate our private opintens, as we 
ali regulate our watches by the same 
su.”" 

iver since this conversation, I have 
endeavoured to judge of every thing like 
my philosopher. | have found, that 
it is — the same with our globe and 
it¢ inhabitants, as with Silesia; every 
one forms his idea of them according 
to his education. ‘The astronomer 
views the world merely as a Dutch 


Publications. [Sepr, 
cheese turning round the sun ; the yh. 
dier sees nothing in it but fields gf 
battle, and promotions; the nobleman, 
lordships and vassals; the priest, be. 
lievers and infidels; the merchant, 
branches of commerce, and good bilis; 
the painter, laniscapes; and the ep. 
curean, terrestrial paradises. But the 
philosopher considers it in its relations 
to the wants of man; and the men 
that dwell on it, according to their 
conduct towards each other. 
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AY R. Achermann, the publisher of 

the Microcosin ot London, is 
preparing aga'not next spring, as acom- 
panion to that instructive and enter- 
taining work, a history of the arts and 
maautactures of the british [Empire. 
it is intended to give a history and 
description of every art or manufac- 
ture of any importance, so as to gra- 
tify and mform the general reader, 
avd instruct the manufacturer himself. 
Beside the assistance which tbe editor hus 
wready been promised, in oider to 
sender the work as complete as possi- 
ble, the publisher offers ten gold me- 
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dals, of the intrinsic value of ten gui 
neas each, for the ten best accounts o 
any art or manufacture seut him, and 
twenty silver medals, from __ the 
sane dies, for the twenty next best, 

A French translation ot the Asiatic 
Researches, by M. Labeaume, with 
notes on the orieutal, philological and 
historical. parts by Mr. Langle’s, aad 
on those relating to natural history 
and matheniatics, by Messrs. Cuvier, 
Delambre, Lamarck, and Oliver, all 
members of the Institute, is printing 
at the imperial press at Paris, 
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Memoirs of Frederiek and Margaret 
Alops ock, traastaicd fromthe Ger- 
man; by the auhor of Fragments in 
Prose aud Ferse, the third edition. 
Printed by R. Curiwell, Bath, small 
Sre, 236 p.p. 

HiN we lately reviewed, ‘the 
Fragments in Prose and Verse,” 

we give to the interesting writer, Eliza- 
beth Smith, much praise for the amia- 
bie disposition she displayed in this 
umeus publication, and particu- 

arly tor her moderation in ceusuring 
others, whose creed might difler from 
hers. In the preface to these memoirs, 
written by her friend, M. Bowdler, 
of Bath, but which preface we are told, 

** was, betore her death, read and ap- 

proved by ber,” we are sorry to see a 





departure from a spirit of moderation 
With u laboured attempt to reconcile 
us to the extiavagance of hlo 
receiving consvlation from writing lee 
ters to his deceased wife, although ts 
probable that he afterwards forgot ths 
tuolish superstition, when he trans 

his affections to the abject of a si 
matrimonial engagement, the writer of 
the preface attacks those whose enthas 
asm is pot as extravagant as her owe 
and fails foul of ‘that cold sceptics® 
which now assumes the yenerens naine 
of philosophy,’ and whose « . 
ys ay “to the darkness whici 
they prefer.” ‘This appears to bea 
fair-reasoning, nor fair-dealing. 
have faith, wiich to more sober 4 
er heads appears to be enth 
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her have this faith to renee but she has 

‘right to s se that the possession 
of = a hse gs as she and hKlopstock 

sessed, gives an exclusive tile to for- 
titude, to support the many grievous 
trials of life. opel for mankind, true 
jortitude and patient resignation are 
not ulone appropriated by the disciples 
of enthusiasm. 

We have known some, who under 
the pressure of the atilictions to which 
we are liable, have been unable to draw 
consolation from the hackneyed topics, 
which superstition and enthusiasm are 
ever ready to produce, but which sel- 
dom make a lasting impression on theif 
yolaries, these tendencies being violent 
in the paroxysm, but seldom lasting ua 
the impression, yet these cold sceptics, 
ws they are tauntingly called, have de- 
rived support from considerations pro- 
ducing on flashy but more durable 
elects. We totally condemn this mode 
of reasoning, which is too common in 
the world, and of which the writer of this 
preface affords a specimen, of endea- 
vauring to establish that all virtuous 
motives, and even all power to enjoy 
the common blessings and consolations 
of life are confined to those who possess 
the Shiboleth of their party, or are able 
to use the slang of the language of 
the initiated. Besides the intolerance 
of this attempt, the endeavour, if suc- 
cessful, must have an injurious ten- 
dency on the progress of human in- 
teliect, as this class of people endeavour 
to make the human mind retrogressive, 
and tointroduce the superstitions of for- 
mer ages. If it were not forthe exercise 
ot the press, which isbeneticially used to 
expose such retrograde motions, we are 
sometimes iaclined to fear that in the 
ih century we might be in danger of 
gong back ‘to'the darkness of the mid- 
die ages, and in the words of the pre- 
face, be again willing to listen, “to the 
sweet illusion of the indulgence in the 
hnttle arts, by which the mourer tried 
‘o sooth his grief by letters, from the 
living to the dead.”? Indeed we are not 
fond of the introduction of German 
literature, hor approve of the ephemeral 
‘aie which has given to it a favourable 
Reception. German mysticism, like 
German romance, has its gloomy 
haunted castles, its winding corridores, 

disinal narrow passages. It thrills 
the mind with herror, and for a season 
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produces a temporary suspension of 
the cooler judgment, till roused from 
the delusion, the mind resumes its 
wonted powers. 

We have entered our objections at 
greater length to this preface, because 
they apply ina considerable degree to 
the sentiments of lb rederick Gottlieb 
hKiopstock bimself. His religion ap- 

rh Cs 

pears to uave been the religion vi a poet, 
made up of fecling, as his admirers 
call it, but in our vocabulary we pre» 
fer to denominate it a religion of fancy 
as most descriptive of his state. We 
have no objection to the warmth of his 
heart, but we think a cooler head would 
have been of advaptage to him. A re, 
ligion of feeling must netessarily be 
unstable, and subject to all the varia- 
bleness of hymap passions. Like a 
spring-day with alternate sunshine and 
showers, enthysiasin has its high and 
low fits; sometimes soaring m the 
clouds, and at other tines shut up in 
dungeons. We think an even, steady 
course is more likely to produce the 
permanent advantages of a_well trained 
mind, duly regulated and disciplined, 
and a disposjtien better fitted to pass 
through the uered scenes of life, 
than if feeling were cherished at the ex- 
pense of judgment, Jn making these 
remarks we wish to remember our 
own axioms of toleration, jntroduced 
at the beginning of this article, and 
if some minds.are trained to virtue 
by such desuitory steps, we do nut 
object to the good fruits produced, 
because it js not exactly in our owa 
way. Weonlyenter our cayeat against 
the exclusive claims adduced by each 
party, of estimati.g all that is vuluabie 
guly by the productions of their own 
garden. 

After the preface by M. Bowdler, 
which sayours so much of iptolerauce, 
and has not a littie smack of syerstition 
and bigotry, we are relieved by peru- 
sing the life of Klopstock, writiep by 
Elizabeth Smith. Jlere we are not dis- 

osed to retract the opinion we had 
lormperiy expressed of this agimiabie 
young woman. ‘The life is written ia 
a pleasing style, and though pot capa- 
ble of emering into ali the theviogical 
views of the writer, we meet with 
nothing of that obirusive intolerance 
which disgusted us in the preface. ‘Lhe 


life is a well svrilten, aud instructive 
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narrative, the materials for which 
were principally furnished by Dr. 
Mumssen; but these materials are 
pleasing'y arranged by the taste and 
inodest piety of the editor, whose frag- 
ments and other writings leave us cause 
to think highly of the benevolence of 
her heart, and the solidity of her ac- 
quirements. While reading her part of 
the work, we breathed a freer air than 
when we toiled through the pretace. 

Now follow the letters, which make 
the larger part of the volume. ‘The 
first are letters from Klopstock to Bod- 
mer, of no very prominent interest. 
Then we have some letters between him 
and his wife Meta. ‘Luev breathe mutual 
affection, and will be read with plea- 
sure, on account of their speaking the 
language of the heat, after making 
some deductions for the overstraining 
of feelug or fancy in some of them, 
Several letters follow, written by dif- 
ferent persons, giving an account of 
her death in childbed. — In this series 
we especially notice a letter to Klop- 
stock, from Funke, who in his ardour 
to present consolation to his friend, 
enters into the most unauthorised con- 
jectures on the subject of the intention 
of Providence inthe death of Meta, 
and of her child; and forms a scheme 
of the divine councils, as if short-sight- 
ed, finite man could ta hom the depths 
of infinity. We give a specimen of 
the curtous mysticism, not uncom- 
mon in other parts of these letters, 
in the following extract from this 
letter: 

«According to these ideas, those 
marriages must be considered as the 
happiest, in which each party, in his 
proper sphere, has an equal capacity 
for perfection, and which have. laid in 
this Ife, the Mundation of their-eternal 
friendship. low great an intluence 
both these causes must have on their 
earthly heppiness, | leave to yourself 
to judge; tor you best can. In this 
point of view, you, my excellent friend, 
must be one of the happiest of men; 
for was she not, as Cramer justly said, 
‘*Klopstock in feminme beauty! 
And of this Lam certain that your con- 
nection is one of those few, whose du- 
ration will be eternal, for this cause 
you were to meet on earth, and possess 
each other as long as neediul to la 
t.c deepes: foundation ior the tenderest 
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, # strongest—for an everlasting friend, 
ship. How perfectly have you tule 
this destiny ! But that other views migh 
also be fulfilled, she was to be tray 
lated to the world of spirits before ber 
friend. ‘Lhere was to “ another soul, 
sprung from them, on whom the lor 
of both might centre, to augment their 
happiness. [hat this also might have 
its proper perfections, the first embryo 
alone of its existence was unfokled, 
and so soon’ as the tender bud wa 
formed in the maternal bosom, it wa 
transplanted to a happier climate, and 
tended by its glorified mother and the 
angels. Without the aptitude to er 
and sin, this infant angel, who, perhaps, 
is an image of the united virtues of 
those from whom he sprung, enters into 
the society and instruction of the per 
tect, Free trom the mortal covering, 
he learns to know the Godhead with 
higher powers, and the universe with 
purer and finer organs. ‘lhe tender 
mother, perhaps, will one day meet 
you with this darling of her heart, 
Lhis | confidently hope to hear from 
vou in future, if 1 be not myself a 
spectator of the heavenly scene.” 
We object to dignify this spirit of 
wild conjecture, with the name of pie 
ty. It is the romance of religion. 
Meta wrote some letters from. the 
dead to the living, which are her 
reprinted. Under different assumed 
characters she expresses berself .on 2 
variety of subjects; these letters ap 
pear hable to sunilar objections, whit 
we made to the preface, as beng 
some places deficient in liberaiity, 
and an enlarged spirit of toleration, 
particularly im the letter to Meliss, 
on the choice of a husband. ‘Thee 
letters probably suggested the thoogit 
to him to write. letiers to her after be 
decease, which we have ahead) meh 
tioned ave defended in the pretact, a 
which may be viewed as the very 
summation of the extravagance of 
ligious speculation. : 
We have extended our critique @ 
this book, further than some of our ht 
ders may think necessary, more espe 
cially if they have not read the wo 
but as it has been in pretty extepsit 
circulation in this country, and 
attained to a third edition, and ## 
contains something that is a 
with much that is of a mixed or 
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fyl nature, we have entered more at 
jengtn into the subrect. We thinka 
check to the current of popular feel- 
ing, may at times be necessary to pro- 
duce deeper reflection, and» prevent 
the heedlessness aitending a want of ex- 
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amination. It is a good maxim that a 
nan should be religious, but not su- 
perstitious, and we think the general 
tendency of this book may lead to the 
bewildering labyrinths of superstition, 


Kk. 
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GREEK, LATIN AND ARABIC BOOKS, 
Published in London, 


HB scuints et Demosthenis Orationes de 
Corona, Greee, cum Delectu Annotati- 
onum, preeipue e Taylovo, -Marklando, 
Reiskiu. 2d Edit, Svo. price Ts, od, in 
sieets. Idem Liber chart. max. price 
12s. in sheets.—-Aristotelis Ethica, cum 
Notis Gul, Wikinsoni, et Andronici Khodi 
Ethicoram Nicomacheorum Paraphrasis, 
Gr et Lat. 2 vols. Svo, price 1). 3s. in 
sheets.— Aristotelis Ethica, Gr. et. Lat. 
cum Notis Gul, Wilkinson, 8vo. price 
Ys. m sheets.—I[dem Liber chart. max. 
price 14s. in sheets.—Andronici Rhodii 
Ethicoram Nichomachcorum Paraphra- 
sis, Gr. et Lat. 8vo. price 14s, in shects. 
Homer Ilias et Odyssea, Greece, 2 
vol, i8mo. price 10s. in sheets. — Lucretii 
Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Vi. cum In- 
terp. €t Not. T. Creech. Kditio Nova, 
svo. price 10s, in sheets.—idem Liber, 
chart. max, price Il, in sheets. —Ovidii 
Nasonis Fastorum Libri qui supersunt sex: 
com Annot. in uberiorem operis exphi- 
cationem adjectis, Inusam Schol. Rez. 
Westmonast. 8va. price 3s. in sheets.— 
Excerpta ex P, Ovidii Nasonis Metamor- 
Phoseon Libris. Cum Notis in uberiovein 
opers explicationem adjectis, In Usum 
schol. Reg. Westmonast. 8vo, price 2s. 
iu sheets —Strabonis Rerum Geographi- 
foram Libra xvit, Gr. et Lat. cam Vari- 
ram, precipue Casauboni, Animadver- 
“onibas, juxta Editionem Amstelodam- 
easem. Codicum MSS, Collationem, An- 
Ww'ationes, et Tabulas Geographieas ad- 


jet T. Falconer, olime Collegio nei 


Nusi, Oxon. 2 vol. 101, price 51. ingheets. 
~ldem Liber. chart. max. price 8). in 
sheets,——Specimen Historie Arabum ; 
‘clore Evarde Pocokio, Accessit His- 


‘ta Veterum Arabuin ex Abu'l Feda: 
a Antonii I. Sylvestre De Sacy. Edidit 
- White. 4t0. price 11, Is. iu sheets. — 
rs Ebn Abi Talebj Ss. ntentiw, Arab. et 
w.€ Codd, MSS. descripsit, Latine ver- 
®t, et Aunotat. illustravit Corvelras Van 

senea, 40. price LL. in sheeta—Abdol- 


atiphi Bagdadensis Vita, Auctore Thn. 
Abi Osaiba. E. Codd, MSS, Dodleianis 
descripsit, et Latine vertit, Z Mousley, 
A. M. 4to, price 6s. in sheets.—Novun 
Testamentam Greve, Lectiones variantes 
Griesbachii judicio ity quas Textus re- 
ceptus exhibit Auteponeiidas, vel Aqui 
parandas, adjecit Josephus White, 8.T.P, 
Atdis Christi Canonrcus, Linguaram Heth, 
et Arab, in Acad, Oxon, Professor, Tu 
two vols 8vo. price 14s. ib sheets, 

Herodoti Haliearnassei Historiarum Li- 
briix. Fditionem Frid, Vole. Reizii Morte 
interraptam continuavit G, H. Schater, 
Accedit Index Rerum neenon Editiones 
Wesselliogiane cum Edit. Reizitet Scha- 
feri Collatio, A very small number of 
the above books are printed on super royal 
paper, and hot-pressed, price 2i. 12s. 6d, 
in boards, the purchasers of which ave 
expected to take Emali Portit Lexicon 
lonicum, of which an equal namber will 
be uniforinly printed.—!n one volume, 
royal 12mo. price 4s. in boards, S sphoctis 
(Edipus Rex Cum Notis ex edit ove Rieh. 
Frane, Phil. Brunek Argent. 17986, iu usam 
Scholarum,—0 ¢ ord: printed at the Cla- 
rendon press, S8vo price 1Ss. iu boards, . 

DIVINITY. 

A New Fiition of Helps to Compos'. 

tions or, six hundred skeletuns of Ser- 


‘mous preached vefore the univeritv. By 


the Rev, Charies Simeon, M.A. Fetiow of 
King’s College, Cambridge; Sve. 21. 5s, 
in boa: ds. 

Two Volames of Sermons, bv the Rev. 
Sydaey Smith, A.M. 18s. boarts, 

Sermons, principally designed to illase 
trate aud enforce Christian Morality ; 
by the Rev. Thomas Gisburne, M.A, 8vo, 
8s. boards, 

Sermous and Fxtracts. By the Rev. 
Edward Outram, D.D. Public Svo. 88. 60, 

ELVHNIKON, a Sermon, preached in 
Holy Trinity Chureh, in Kingstuw apon- 
Hull, ou Tuesday, July 25, 15U0¥, at the 
Primary visitatiou of the Most Reverend 
Father in God Edward, Lord Archbishop 
of York. By the Kev. J. H. Bromby, 
M. A. Vicar of the said Cituch, aud 
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late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 2». 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the consecra- 
tion of Christ’s Church, in Needwood, 
in the county of Staffura, on August loth, 
190%. By the Rev. Thomas Gisborne. 
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An Abridgment of Bishop Burnett's 
History ef the Reformation of the Church 
of England, 9s. 

History of Rebellion in England, by 
Edword Earl of Clarendon, a new edition. 
Si, Sa. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New Geographical, Historical, and 
Commercial Grammar, and present Srate 
of the several Kingdoms of the World. 
Ry William Guthrie, esq. The Astro- 
nomical Part by James Fereuson, F. R. 5. 
Tu which have been added, the late Dis- 
covertes of Dr. Hersche!, and other em- 
ent Astronomers, illastrated with a 
correct set of Maps, engraved from the 
mont rectat Observations and Draughts of 
Geograph:cal Travellers. 8vo. 16s, bound, 

BOTANY. 

A Botanical Dictionary ; or, Elements 
of Systematic and Philosophical Botany ,; 
by Colin Milne, L.L.D. Author of the 
Justitutes of Botany, and Habitations of 
Koglish Plants. Third edition, 8vo. to 
be completed in 14 nauwbers, 1s. 6d. each. 
with plates. 

MEDICINE, 

A Treatise qu the Structure, Economy, 
and Diseases of the Liver, vy W. Saun- 
dere, M.D. FLR.S.95_ 5 
' A Treatise on Female Coniplaints, by 
Doctor E. Senate, 10th edjytion, 2s, 6d, 

The London Medical Dictionary, by 
BB. Parr, M.D. F.R.S. with 57 plates, 4to, 
Al, 10s. | 

EPUGATION. 

The Elements of Astronomy; by Geo. 
Reynolds, wtended solely for the in- 
straction of young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, 5s. bound. ; 

A Treatise on the Etymology and Syn- 
tax of the English Language; by the 
Tev. Alexander Croyppbie, L. L. D. 2d 
id. 8s. ' 

; The Preceptor, part 2d. or, the Syntax 
of all Languages compared ; with Rules, 
Exercises, &c, Gu the English; by G, 
Crabb. 4s. boards . 

The Pronouncing Expositor; or, a New 
Spelling Book, tu three parts; Imo, 
2., bound, 

An Ragtish Grammar; comprehending 
the Principles and Rules of the Language, 
iflastcated by approprate Exercises, and 
a Key tothe Rxe:cises; by Lindley Mur. 
tay, 2 rule. Sve, one guinea in boatds, , 
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The Philosophy of Politics by Ry 
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Elements of Art, a Poem on Painting, 
in six cantoes; by M. A. Shee, R.A, & 
boards. 
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edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
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Irish Tradition in the Valley of Glande. 
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county, esq. 2s.— Also, by the same Aw 
thor, Abradatas ard Panthea, a Tragedy; 
taken from that charming aod affecting 
story recorded in Xenophon, 2s. 6d. 

The second Edition of the Island of 
Walcheren, on a scale of an inch anda 
half to an English mile ; from gn original 
survey; with a general Map of the Pr 
vince of Zeeland, showing the course of 
the Scheld to Autwerp; by Robert Rowe, 
5s. or on cloth to fald in a case, 7s. bd. 


Mercy; a Poem, on Lord Erskine’ 
Bill for preventing malicious and wanton 
Crnelty to Animals, Js, 

Fragments, in Prose and Verse, by 
Miss Elizaheth Smith, lately deceased, 
with a Portrait of the Author. 2 vols, ld, 

NOVELS. 

The English Brothers, or Anecdotes of 
the Howard family. 

Levity and Sorrow, a German Story, 
by M. A. Biamchi. 2vols. duodecime, 
10s, 

Nubitiain search of a Husband, incled- 
iug sketches of Modern Society inter 
spersed with moral aud literary disque 
sitions 2d, editian 9s, 

MISCELLANEOUS. : 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, wl 
ten during the march of the British troupt 
under Sir John Moore, with a map of tt 
rout, by an officer; 12s, 

A Cowpayion to the Isle of Wight; ¥ 
Johu Albin, 9s, boards, 

A Narrative of the Campaign of th 
Rritish Army in Spain commanded 
Sir John Moore, frow original pape 
by his brother, Joseph Moore, eng. #4 
wap, HH. Ls, 6d, - 
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A New Dormant and Extinct Peerage 
of Eugiand; or Genealogy of those Peers 
made by Writ or Creation, by Tf. C. 
Banks. 3vols, 6 guineas in boards. 

A Dissertation ov the Numbers of 
Mankind, in Ancient and Modern times, 
by Robert Wallace D.D, Svo, 9s, boards. 

The Game Book, for 1809, 7s. 

Safe and Sound, an Opera, in three 
Acts; as performing at the Lyceum The- 
aire; by Theodore Edward Hook, esq. 
Bs, Od. 

Observations on the Historical Work of 
the late Right Honourable Charles James 
Fox; by. the Right Honourable George 
Rose. With a Narrative of the Events 
which occurred in the Enterprize of the 
Earl of Argyle, in 1685, by Sir Patrick 
Hume. 4to. 11, 5s. : 

British Gallery of Portraits; the se- 
cond Number, in Atlas 4to. 11, 5s. aud in 
Imperial Folio, with proof impressions, 
H. 6s.” 

A Plain Statement of Facts, wherein 
the Character and Couduct of Gwyllam 
Lloyd Wardle, esq. is rescued from the 
maliguancy of Party, being a Brief Ap- 
peal to the British People, and a few ne- 
cessaty questions to Mrs. Clarke and 
Messrs. F. and D. Wriht, 2s. 

Memvirs of British Quadrupeds ; illus- 
trative principally of their Habits of Life, 
Instincts, Sagacity, and Uses to Mankind; 
arranged according to the System of 
Linnwus; by the Rev. W. Bingley, 
A.M. Fellow of the Linnean Society, 
and late of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 8vo. 
18s, boards, 

Metaphysical Essays; containing the 
Principle and fundamental Objects of 
that Science, with some considerations 
upon the Human Mind, &c. by Richard 
Kirwin, esq. LLL, D. F. R.S. Svo. 12s. 
boards, 

The Asiatic Annual Register; or, a 
View of the History, Politics, Commerce 
and Literature of Asia, for the year 1806 ; 
by the late Laurence Dundas Campbell, 
esq. S¥o, 11. 4s, beards. 

Reliques of Robert Burns; consisting 
chiefly of Original Letters, Poems and 
Critical Observations on Scottish Songs. 
Collected and published by KR. H. Cromek, 
§vo. 10s, 6d. boaris. 

A new edition of the Poetical Works 
| Robert Barus, with a Sketch of his 
Life, and a portrait neatly printed, in 
three pocket volumes, 15s, boards; and 
1 an wferior paper, 93. boards. 

The Poems of Allen Ramsey; a new 

» corrected and ecniarged, with a 
the s towhich are prefixed a live of 
oa? Sve, with a Portrait, 11. lev 
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The East India Register and Directory 
for 1809, corrected to the 15th August; 
{lustrated with a coloured Map of Hin- 
dostan ; by Joha Mathison and Alexander 
Way Mason, of the Secretary’s Office 
‘is. id. sewed. 

The Ediaburgh Review; or Critical 
Jqurnal, No, xxviii. 6s, 

A Sclection of Curious Articles from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, containing 
—Il. Researches, Historical and Antiquae 
rian; 2. Ancient and Modern Liteyatare, 
Criticism and Philology; 3. Philosophy 
and Natural History; 4. Letters to and 
from eminent Persons; 5. Miscellaneous 
Articles, ineluding Anecdotes of Extras 
ordinary Persons, ecetul Projects and Lu 
vention, &c, 3vois. 8vo, 11. 16s, Od. 
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In the Press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished; Stories for Irish Calumniators ;—~ 
by J. B. Trotter, esq. in 2 vols, 

The Rev. Joseph Reeves’s History of 
the Church, 2vols, 8vo, to non-subseribers 
in boards, 11, 2s, 9d. 

The Mercantile Comptroller; or, come 
plete Calculator of Duties; consisting of 
Tables of Calculation ef all the principal 
Duries, and exemplified Rules for calcu- 
lating the rest in so concise and expedi- 
tious a manner as to render Tables unne- 
cessary—With particular Rules for In- 
voicing Vessels, &c. making out Entries 
from the [nvoice; Passing Entries, lowards 
and Outwards; Permits, &c. of obtain- 
ing Drawbacks on goods exported on De- 
bentures, &c. ; on abatement for Damag- 
ed Goods, &c.; of Certifintes for obtain- 
ing Drawbacks and Cancelling Bonds in 
Great Britain; of Bonding Goods, & 
all- Written in a familiar aud compreheir 
sivystite, void of Technical Prolix Obscu- 
rity; By J. A. Fenning, late of the Comp- 
troller’s Office. Price to Subscribers 7s.6d. 
to be paid on Subscribing, in order to €rx- 
pedite the Work—-to Non-subscribers, 
10s, 

Thesis De Ingenita in Mente Humana 
Dei Natioue, by a Divine of the Catholic 
Charch. 

Alsw, a Defence of Ireland, or a Re- 
futation of National Calummnies, particu- 
larly of a libellous publication purport. 
ing to give Sketches of the State ot Ire- 
land past and preseat—W ith reflections 
on the amor pater and its natural off- 
spring, a National Spirit. To which are 
added Remarks on the Right Rev. Dr, 
Milner, and sarheof bis Rev. Countrymen, 
by krigena. 
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FFAIRS between France and Aus- 
2h tria, still continue as they were 
seited by the armistice concluced 
after the battle of Wagram. Con- 
trary to our expectations, peace has 
not yet been officially announced : the 
appearance of a powerlul diversion oO 
perating in her favour, may have given 
austria spirit to resist the hard’ teruys 
which she had a right to expect, but 
this diversion terminating with our une 
fortunate Expedition, the humuiation 
of that power cauirot be much longer 
delayed. 

itis with pain-that we advert to this 
expedition, especially when we Con- 
template the deplorable state in which 
it has returned to our shores, and Ccon- 
trast it with the high hopes and exul- 
tation with which it sailed to the coast 
of Holland. Our prediction of tts uti- 
lity has been unhappily verified, 
net one has, been altamed of all the 
original objects, but tue capture of 
blushing, which was gotten and is sull 
retainecd| by a most ruinous waste of 
valuable lives. A sickly climate ope- 
rating on disappointment bas induced 
such a mortality ainongst the troops 
remaining inthe island of Walcheren, 
that if it is not soon totally abandoned, 
we may expect to hear of the garrison 
falling aneasy prey to the enemy. 

lo Spain tie stipreime Junta Res OL 
falking of the exploits of their troops 
and the patriotisin of the country, while 
ther armies ave retreating, ana two 
gallant officers whom we have sent 
to that kingdom on divcovery, have 
been compeded to retreet also, and 
exposed tu tinmiinent peril, for want 
of hoding this boasted patriot.sin. We 
are again it is true, amused with hopes 
of the. Cortez being assembied 4 but, 
with the true Goustiutional cehiera- 
tion Of Spaniards, they will allow 
100.000 more Prenciumen to get on 
the western side of the Pyrenees, be- 
fore half the Representatives of the 
nation are collected at Seville. ‘Lie 
cxuse of Spain, or rather ef that party 
which has taken up the cause’ of Fer- 
dinaiid the vii. may now’ be consider- 
ed as desperate 5 aud this may occa- 
tion Teds Vegref, “Qs the contest has 
bearly ruimed the Country and brought 


incalculable misery on individuals, and 
from the unfortunate turn it has takeg, 
would not, even if successful, pro 
mote the cause of freedom or: add to 
the stock of public or private happi 
ness. From the ominous aspect of 
the battle of ‘Lalavera, we were 
prehensive that Lord Wellington would 
hardly be ableto effect his retreat toany 
place of tolerable security ; and we 
are now better satisfied that he has got. 
ten his army back to Portugal, though 
with considerable loss and subjected @ 
many deprivations, than if he had ad 
vanced triumpbantly to Madrid depen- 
ding upon the noisy patriotisin of its 
inhabitants, and the hollow assistance 
of Cuesta. He has been irftonsiders 
bly censured for advancing so far, and 
so hastily into Spain, without knowing 
his ground; ascertaining more ace- 
rateiy the dependence to be placed 
upon his fellow general, and the so te 
peatedly promised assistance and sup 
plies of the supreme junta. ‘The laie 
General Moore got his share of obloquy 
on the same account: and though the 
two generals have been blamed by difler- 
ent parties (heir conduct proceeded from 
the same cause, they seem to have 
been influenced by the same motives 
joth knew the hazardous part they 
had to perform, and both appear 
have put the ministry in full posse 
sion of their sentiments: and yet 
they were allowed, or rather unget 
and encouraged to advance both by 
ministers, and the general opinioea 
cuiertained at home, of the cordiality 
ut Spaniards, in the cause which ¥ 
had engaged to promote, We tut 
that this opinion das already, or Wi 
soon undergo a change, and that the 
whole responsibility of dissipatiag 
resources of the country at this cr! 
junciyre, and wasting valuable lives, 
in useless expeditions, may hen 
remain exclusively with those 
are eimployed to direct the nali 
CORCETDS. ; 
We have httle to add in regat 
to America, to what we have state! 
aboyt that country in a former 0 
ber ; and that little will be 
ed in part of a letter, from an © 
telligeut correspondent in New 
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to his friend in this town, who has 
favoured us with a perusal of it. AF 
ter recapitulating the various distress- 
és of the people arising trom tne 
measures they had been compelled 
to ado 
rope, he goes on to say : 

«]f you can conceive a country 
labouring under such evils, you may 
jmagine the degree of joy and ep 

iness, diffused on the result of Mr. 
Frskine’s negociations in April last, 
which appeared to have put a pe- 
riod to them: but now the ministerial 
disavowal of a transaction so important 
in its consequences, has exciteda de- 
gree of indignation, equally amongst 
all parties, and has given a shock 
to the English influence in this con- 
finent, that it bas not experienced 
since the peace of 1783. 

“Attractive and interesting as are 
the subjects of falling Austria and 
oppres ed Spain; they are but remote- 
ly so here, compared to this extra- 
ordinary and mysterious conduct of 
the British ministry. 1 make use of 
the word mysterious, because the most 
candid, moderate, and pacific amongst 
us, soterm it, with all the documents 
that have yet appeared before them. 
Fortunate, perhaps, it is for both coun- 
tries, that Congress is not, and will not 
be for several mouths in session ; catch- 
ing as they certainly would, the pre- 
vailing flame, there is no saying what 
could allay or extinguish it.” 

_It isnot with any spirit of exulta- 
ton, or dislike to any individuals in 
vflice, that we repeat month after 
month, instances of error, disaster and 
Mismanagement in the foreign concerns 
of the vation, but from a conviction 
that all these arise froin some glaring 
defect, which allows 3 conduct to be 
pursued coutrary to the sentiments, 
dad hostile to the interests of a great 
majority of the country. We woyld 

if mere change of ininisters could 
g¥e security to the people, for dile- 
Viadtion of their virthees, and a pro- 
per clirection for their energies and 
Fesources? or if others were appointed 
day, would they be more under 


Popular controul than their predeces- 
3, Or entitled to any confidence but 
What was merely persdnal, and depend- 
on tie individuals appointed? if 
at, then it is not altogethes toa Change 
» #0. XIV, 
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of men, we should look for the sal- 
vation of the country, nor to a pre- 
carious change of measures, depend- 
mg on any individuals, however much 
entitled to public confidence, trom 
their private virtues and talents ; but 
to that wholesome control exer- 
cised by an. independent house of 
commons, over all public men, which 
shall compel them according to their 
abilities, to consult the welfare of the 
nation, of every individual from whom 
the emoluments of their office are de- 
rived. Such a house of commons, 
representatives, possessing the peuple’s 
confidence will not be obtained by 
a miracle: let the proper means be 
used, and suitable etfects must follow; 
but should the nation with so many 
motives to exertion, remain now inac- 
tive and supine, they need not ex- 
pect their affairs to go on more pros- 
perously, and ought never henceforth 
to complain while with astonishing 
apathy they refuse to apply the re- 
medy, 
BRITISH ISLES. 
For this time we comprise what 


‘we have to say on our domestic policy 


under one general head, as applicable 
alike to the several parts of tie em- 
pire at home. 

Proud in prosperity, uninstructed by 
adversity, fatuitously credulous in be- 
lieving every improbability, which 
flatters their prejudices, and obstinately 
disbelieving or glossing over whatever 
tends to give an unwelcome view 
of our situation, the majority appear, 
to rush rashly and inconsiderately 
forwards on the crisis of oyr fate. 

Untaught by the valuable and dears 
bought information received from dir 
John Moore, another army is sent out 
to Spain, and thousands of lives are 
sacrificed gn the chimerical idea, 
that our puny cabinet should es- 
tablish their character for vigour, 
and be hailed as “the deliverers of 
Europe.” But vigour unaccompanied 
by prudence and foresight is a danger- 
ous quality, and misdirected energies 
only waste the strength of a country, 
ang accelerate the crisis of dau ) 
An expedition is planned to Holland, 
on a siniilar delusive scheine ; in- 
capability of the commander, and tlie 
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ostentatiously - viewing his Armada, 
** baptized invincible in vain,” form 
the van, while disease and disappoint- 
ment follow in the rear of such ill 
conducted schemes. 

It is easy for those who sit quietly 
at home intent only on the enjoy- 
ment of the present moment, in- 
dulging in luxury, and fattening on 
the museries of their country by 
their lucrative contracts, theirsinecures, 
their high rated salaries, and the 
thousand other modes by which the 
country is drained, to Toll at their 
ease, and talk ‘fof the pomp and 
circumstance of war.” Let usreverse 
the picture, and behold the distresses 
of our army, and the sufferings of 
the unoffending non-military inhabit- 
ants of Fiushing. Let us divest our- 
selves of selfish partialities, and in 
ideal prospect place ourselves; our 
wives and our children as surrounded 
with all the horrors of a besieged 
fown, when in addition to the former 
engines of war the destruction of 
Congreve’s rockets, producing an al- 
most general contlagration is super- 
added. Such was the state of unof- 
fencing and mnjustty attacked Copen- 
hagen, and such the situation of suf- 
feriog Flushing. ‘The time may come 
when the destructive energies of war 
may reach our own shores, Are we 
preparing for such a time, and are 
we laying up in store, the consolation 
of having sympathized in the woes of 
oibers, and as far as our limited in- 
dividual influence would extend, borne 
an undeviating testimony agaist the 
vuanecessary inilietion and spread of 
the woes of war? 

What is likely to result from this 
attack on Holland, beyond the ex- 
teation of misery, and an aunecessary 
and unavailing wartare! 

As an atonement for so much mis- 
management and suffering, we are 
told that the Earl of Chatham, and 
Lord Castlereagh are to secede from 
the cabmet. So far is well. We 
know little of tire former, and sup- 

se he was only a cypher in the 
cabinet, and of Lord Castlereagh we 
know enough to be weil pleased 
at his dismissal. He will not carry 
nto his retirement, the regrets or 
esteem of the country: Butin look. 


ing to their provable successors we 
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see no cause for congratulation, 4 
partial or even a total change in the 
cabinet affords no well grounded hope 
of a change of system. We have no 
confidence in either of the two partie 
at present struggling for office. Both 
appear enemies to the cause of reform, 
lt is not a change of men, whieh 
vill much advantage the country, 
a change of measures through the 
medium of a radical reform ean alone 
restore vigour and well grodnded 
Confidence to a distressed, agonized and 
burdened peuple. In the 10th repon 
of the cominissioners of vaval revision, 
in their account of the manner, of 
conducting the affairs of the victualing 
office, we receive an instructive lesson F 
in the important declaration, “that 



















































nothing short of an entire new system F 


in this department is likely to be 
effectual.” We believe this assertion 
to be true of other departments of 
the state, and we are confident that 
these abuses will not be rectited by BF 
those who have an interest in ther F 
continuance. An energetic demand on F- 
the part of the people tor a parliamen F_ 
tary reform, can alone secure the re- 
moval of the abuses which have been 
accumulating through successive ad- 
ministrations—Restore purity to the 
house of Commons, that they may no 
longer have an interest separate from 
the people, but become, as they ar 
bound in duty, the watchful guard 
ans of the public purse. Notwithstané 
ing recourse Las bee phad to an old trick 
of policy to divide, and that the Ea 
of Selkirk, has attempted to throw the 
apple of discord among reformers, we 
are decidedly friends to political re 
form, as atiording the only secure basistet 
economical reform : “We wish the per 
ple to bearoused from their lethargy, 
be sensible of the impolicy of the pre 
sent disastrous war, and of the wasted 
national strength, in au improvidentané 
corrupt expenditure. 

After the wanton abuse which hs 
been heaped on Bonaparte and t¥ 
French, for their cruelty and inhum 
nity, it is consolatory to those 
wish to think well of our common # 
ture, to find, from the dispatch of 
Wellington, that the wounded left be 
hind at Talavera, are treated with Of 
greatest humanity by the French. 
us, hereafter, stru ggle against our wors 
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ions, and do justice to the virtues 
of our enemies, and bear to hear them 
raised when they deserve it. We fer- 
ventiy wish that the Imperial parlia- 
ment will never again, in a supposed 
scarcity of bark, pass an act to 
attempt to deprive the hospitals of the 
nations with whom we may happen to 
be at war, of this salutary drug, and 
for which it is said that our own army 
in Holland is now suffering, owing to 
our cruel restriction to allow its ex- 
ation into that country; as, on the 
army chests being exhausted, the 
chemists’ shops in Middleburgh were 
found destituie of a supply, owing, 
as they allege, to the monopoly at- 
tempted by this country, with the 
view, as was boasted, of distressing our 
enemies. By a just retribution, we 
now are likely to feel the eyil conse- 
quence of this crooked policy. While 
war is carried on, we deprecate every 
measure calculated to encrease its as- 
perities, and gladly embrace this op- 
portunity of mentioning, with deserved 
approbation, the kindaess manifested 
by the Freach to our wounded soldiers 
in Spain. We enirely disapprove of 
the attemptstoo oiten successfully made 
to embitter the public mind against 
France, and thus add to the spirit of 
hostility already too prevalent in the 
world, 

In many places, we are jn- 
formed, that public dinners, re- 
joicings, and illuminations, are to take 
place on the 25th of next month, be- 
ng the commencement of the fiftieth 
ag since the coronation of the king. 
Ve suppose this is intended to be the 
railying point of loyalty according to 
the fashionable definition of the word, 
lhe aldermen, and other bloated ca- 
pitalists, who feel but little of the 
weight of taxation on their large ac- 
cumulated masses, may feast, if they 
Please, and shew their loyalty, and eat 
their turtle at the same time, but why 
call on the people to rejoice? The 
present has been a disastrous reign :— 
are we to rejoice for the separation 

America by unwise councils; the 
abridgement of liberty, or the dread- 
ully oppressive increase of the national 

» arising from wars which have 
— the half of the last fifty 


Do the events of the present year 
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cail for rejoicing? Are we so well sas 
tistied with the abuses which have been 
dragged forth into the face of day, in 
the army department, and with the 
mismanagement of affairs in Spain and 
Holland, including the discomfiture 
of our ally at the battle of Wagram, 
that we should be calted on to demon. 
strate the eifusions of joy? If external 
demonstrations were of any avail, or if 
they would tend to alter our state, we 
conceive that mourning, much more 
than feasting, should characterize our 
feelings for the state of our cuuntry, 
and for the widely-extended sufferings 
which mark the present crisis. 

‘The Common Council of the city ot 
London have also resolved to comme- 
morate this anniversary. Some oppo- 
sition was made, but the spirit of sup. 
posititious loyalty prevailed—a loyaity 
of whicha selfish interest, or an at- 
tachment for ihe sake of enjoy ing 
some private emolument, is a chief 
ingredient. Loyalty is now defined to 
be an attachment to the person of 
the monarch ; true loyalty consists in 
an obedience to the laws, and a due 
regard te the principles, and various 
component parts of the constitution, 
of which the preservation of the li- 
berties of the commons, or people, 
forms as essential a part as the pre- 
rogative of the king, or the ee 
of the nobles. Sir William Curtis, in 
his enumeration of the blessings of 
the present reign, unluckily mentioned 
the suppression of general warrants. 
He omitted to state that these war- 
rants had been used by a corrupt 
administration, and suppressed by the 
firmness of au upright judge, the late 
Lord Camden, in gpposition to the 
wishes of the Court. 

The names of Chatham and Camden 
remind us of the contrast between the 
fathers and sons of these names. ‘ihe 
virtues of the older Pitt, and the in- 
flexible patriotism of 3 Pratt, sacri- 
ficing place to honour, entitle them to 
the grateful applause of posterity—but 
of their sons, including cur late ab 


surdly named heaven-born minister, 
we may gay with the poet, 
* Lord! how unlike their worthy sires of 
old.” 
But the times are changed, and a 
cringing to existing circumstances has 
urped the place of manly patriotism, 
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of which, in a great measure, only 
the recollection, in tormer and better 
times, now exists. 

The landed and commercial aris- 
tocracy may feast, and, being thein- 
selves snug, may look round in list- 
Jess indifference, and say, things are 
going on very well. ‘Lhe noise of 
reveiry and mirth may be intended to 
drown the voice of sutfering, and lead 
away from the contemplation of our 
present state; but amidst the ex- 
terior of rejowings, and the glare of 
i!luminations, many a sorrowful heart 
will sigh over the miseries of their re- 
latives who feli in Spain and Hoiland, 
and feel the pressure of the times 
abridging one by one their little com- 
foris, and forcing them to lessen their 
necessiry and almost unavoidable ex- 
pences, through the encreasing weight 
of taxation and exclaim with an heart- 
felt sorrow, ‘* Surely these rejoicings 
cannot be intended to insult our mise- 
ries; but in the present situation of 
ailuirs, we can see no just Cause for 
such tumultuous effusions of joy.” 
Nor does the pageantry of going to 
church in the morning, make the in- 
tended Jubilee more reconcileabie to 
pure and ealightened sentiment. Itisan 
odd junction of the exterior of the offices 
of religion in the morning, and of the 
debauch and dance in the evening. 
The pulpit is seldom employed to ex- 
pose the errors of superiors, and impar- 
tiality should silence the voice of praise. 
During the investigation of the shock- 
ing enormities dragged forward to pubs 
lic notice in last session, we have 
not heard of the 7 axercising its 
correctorial powers. Will its ministers 
unawed by nae and unintluenced by 
hope, come forth at the Jubilee, to tell 
a plain unvarnished tale, or point out 
our real state without gloss or covering? 

Amid so many trogedies we have 
had the interlude of a duel between 
George Canning, and Lord Castlereagh. 
‘Lhe consolation results that one 
must now resign his seat in the cabi- 
net, or probably both go out, and in case 
of etther’sresigning the country su8tains 
no loss. We have to choose between 
the petulant prigishness of the one, and 
the profligate apostacy of the other; but 
we think the weil known traflicker tor 
union votes and parliamentary seats, 
Sinks the lowest in the scale of demerit, 
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Alas! how fallen! rPOooR HONOUR ayy 
HONESTY! 

‘These times bear peculiarly hand 
onthe middle classes of society. ‘The 
labouring class, and the lower classes 
of mechanics have received an increag 
of wages, and the rich, especially th 
monied aristocracy, have only alittle 
taken by taxation out of a 
heap. But those dependent on hxed 
incomes, or the earning of a retail 
or small trade, are peculiarly oppressed 
by the weight of taxes. tis asserted 
that S00 persons in one parish in the 
neighbourhood of London were te. 
turned as unable to pay the assessed 
taxes, whilst from the rigorous orders 
issued to the tax gatherers, a 
considerable number of those oflicers 
tendered theirresignat.ons in preference 
to enforcing payment from persons 
whom they considered incapable to 
pay. Is this a cause for te 
joicing, or for returning thanks? It 
is one of the dismal effects of the 
wars in which this country has been 
engaged, and which the majority 
of the people so thouglitlessly pro- 
mote by giving their approbation to 
them. 


“« We have offended, O my countrymen, 

We have offended: very grievously, 

And have been tyrannous. From east to 
west, 

A groan of accusation pierces heaven. 

Secure from actual warfare we have lov'd 

To swell the war-whoop, passionate for 
war ! 

We, this whole people, have been clamor 
ous, 

For war and bloodshed! animating sports 

The which we pay for, as a thing to talk 
of 

Spectators, and not combatants! Boys 
and girls, 

And women, that would groan to sees 
child 

Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement of our morning 
meal, 

And technical in victories and defeats, 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide, 

We join no feeling and attach no form, 

As if the soldier died without a wound.” 

CoLeRrinGt. 


We greatiy fear that this love for 
war leagued with some of our 
passions is a prevailing error, and i 
so general among the people, as @ 
form some kind of excuse for govert* 
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ment for the many wars carried on 
by them. ‘Ihe people are now catled 
upon by imperious necessity to con- 
sider to whata tremendous crisis, our 
ruinous wars, and enorinous ex pendi- 
tures are rapidly conducting us; to 
use in the midst o! our career before 
itis too late, and to try to avert 
the danger, while yet it may be in 
the power of rulers and people to 
revent ageneral crash. Deep tuought- 
fulvess, and not feasting, or illumina- 
tions, or the parade of religion, should 
charucterize (he present period ! 

As among the prominent transactions 
of the month, we can scarcely avoid 
mentioning the uproar which has taken 
place at Covent-garden theatre, for 
several successive nights, on its re- 
opening, after having been destroy- 
ed last year by fire. ‘Phe contest with 
the managers, is on account of a 
demand for an advance in the prices 
of admission, and for employing a 
noted Italian singer in preterence to 
English performers. As a resisiance 
to unposition and to the extravagant 
salary paid to the singer, we might 
appliud this opposition if we did ot 
perceiveaconsiderable portion of that t- 
liberality against foreigners, for which 
the English nation is notorious, mixed 
upin it; and if we did not think that 
theatrical contests are of quite tuo tri- 
vial importance, and unworthy of en- 
gaging public attention in the midst of 
our present pressing difficulties, Lt is 
among the syinptoms of a falling em- 
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pire, when the people neglect the se- 
rious consideration of their public af- 
futrs, tu be engrossed with the concerns 
of minie scenery. In the downiall of 
the Greek empire, in the Oth century, 
Constantinople and the empire were 
disturbed by the green and blue fac- 
tions at the Hippodrome, the place 
of amusement of that day. Gibbon, 
recounting the commotions of these 
rival tactions, pointedly remarks, « As 
long as the party was successful, its 
deluded followers appeared | careless 
of private distress or public calainity. 
It was the license, without the free- 
dem of democracy.” 


<pes 

We understand, that several nhjec- 
tions to the politecal discussions which 
appeared in this Magazine, have from 
tome to time been sent for insertion to 
ihe editors of the News-papers in this 
town, but they have declined entertag 
ento the controversy. Confiding tn the 
omnipotence of truih over error, as 
Sriends to fair discussion, and desi- 
rous that the present crisis should be 
illustrated hy the temperate examéina- 
tion of the passing events, tn every 
point of' view, we give notice, that we 
gre willing to admit into our pages, 
remarks controverting the line of po- 
Giics which we have adopied, propided 
they are written with decorum aad mo- 
deration, and of sucha length ds not 
to interfere with that portion, which 
in our miscellaneous arrangement, Gun 


be spared to politics. 
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Duel between Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr, Cannini:. 


A Duel was foughton the morning of the 
*Ist September between Lord’ Castle- 
Teagh and Mr. Canning. In consequence 
 @ misunderstanding which has lung 
subsisted between the parties, they met 
this mornmg, by appointment, at six 
“clock, on Putney Cemtnon. Lord Yar 
Mouth Was the bearer of the challenge 
hae Lord Castlereagh to Mr. Canning, 
7 also the friend whe attended his 

tdship to the ground. 


Charles Rose Filis, esq. a West 
tdia Merchant, attended as the second 


of Mr. Canning. On ench firing a spt 
no harm was dove; and Lord Ceauerak 
not acknowledying himself satisfied, thé 
parties proceeded to fire again, without 
exchanging a word, Lord Castlereagh's 
second shot passed through Mr. Canning’s 
thigh witheut coming in contoct. with the 
bone, andthus the affair finished. Lord 
Castlereach and his friend drove imme- 
diately to White’s, in St. James’s-street, 
and there breakfasted. ‘Mr. Canning 
was immediately conveved home, aiid 
did not experiefice inuch pain, After 


his wound was’ dressed, he wrote a few 
lines toa relation in the city, to the fellow. 
ing effect — 
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** After the affair of this morning, you 
will be anxious to learn how [ am, |! 
therefore inform you, that | have re- 
eeived a slight wound in the thigh, My 
Surgeon informs me, thatit will not re- 
quire more than three weeks’ confinement 
to set meon my legs again. 

There are various reports in cyrea- 
lation as to the immediate cause of the 
duel, but none can be fully relicd upon. 
All that is known is, that the parties have 
net been on friendly terms for sume 
months. By some it is said, that Mr. 
Canning was desirous of Lord Chatham’s 
being brought to a Court Martial, and 
that Lord Castlereagh opposed it.” 


MR. ELLISTON AND MISS COLSON. 


On the morning of September Sth, about 
two o'clock, Collingbourn, ove of the 
oflicers of Union Hall, having received 
information that some persons had been 
conreved in a wounded state into a house 
in Belvidere-place, St. George’s-fields, 
aud that the report of two pistols had been 
heard, immediately went to the house. 
On demanding admission he was retused, 
and it was nottill he attempted to force 
open the door that it was opened. The 
officer proceeded directly up stuirs, and 
ia the front room of the upper stury he 
discovered a young gentleman in bed, 
uppareotly im great agony, in conse- 
quence of a wound which he had received 
iu the side; in the back room on the same 
floor was a young lady in bed, also in 
a wounded state. Collingbourn imtme- 
diately sent for Mr. Wagstaff, a Surgeon, 
who on examining the wounded persons, 
said that the gentleman had received a 
wound on the right side of his body, with 
a pistol ball, and that the ball had en- 
tered just beneath the lower rib; the 
lady had also received a wqund ov the side 
apparently with apistol shot. It appear- 
ed that the gentleman had paid his ad- 
dresses tothe young lady for about three 
months; they had been out together 
spending the evening, and returned from 
thé city about twelve o'clock to the house 
af the father of the gentlemen, in Belve-. 
dere-place, in a hackney coach. Just 
before the couch reached his father’s door, 
he discharged one pistol at his companion 
and another athimself; fortunately, the 
young lady’s wounds are not considered 
dangerous; his own are of a More serious 
nature. Fearing that he had not com- 
pleted his purpose, he contrived to swal- 
low a quantity of opinm soon after he was 
taken outof the coach. It is supposed 
that jealousy was thecause of this rash 
act. Both the parties are under twenty 
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years of age. Goff, another of th 
police-officers, is with the parties, till fy. 
ther information can be obtained relatir, 
to this melancholy transaction. 


UNnton-HALtLt.—We bave heard that th 
young gentleman who attempted to shoo 
himself anda young Lady who was with 
him, in a hackney-coach, in Belvidere. 
place, is the son of Mr. Eliston, of Bel. 
videre-place, andthe young Lady a Migs 
Coison, a respectable young woman, 
whose friends reside in the Borongh, 
Several personas who had some know. 
ledge of the transaction were exam. 
ined yesterday before the Magistrates 
of Union-hail. 

——Hulston, driver of the hackney. 
coach, No, 278, stated that he was called 
off the stand in the Minories on Monday 
night, about eleven o’clock, by a gentle. 
man and t-vo ladies ; he was desired to 
drive to Crouked lane, where the ladies 
got out; one of them however returned 
and again got into the coach with the 
gentleman, who desired him to drive to 
Kelvidere-place, St. George’s-tields;— 
when he arrived within two or three door 
of the house where he was ordered to set 
them down, he was alarmed by the te 
port of a pistolin the coach, and imme. 
diately after by a second, and beard the 
gentleman exclaim ‘* Oh, can you for 
give me in your dying moments ?” the 
lady answerd ‘Yes, yes, yes ;’" he stop. 
ped his horses, and getting of his bor, 
ran to look for a watchman; on his fe. 
turn he found his coach empty anda per 
son informed him that the lady and 
gentleman were in the house, and that 
no harm was done ; in searching anvongst 
the straw of his coach, atterwards, be 
found a pair of pistol-bags. 

Mr. John ‘Taylor lives at No. #, 
Belvidere-place, was sitting with bs 
family, a bottle before twelve o'clock, 0a 
Monday evening, when he was alermed 
by the report of two pistols; he ran oa 
to see what was the matter, when he per 
ceived a coach standing near the dvot, 
without aay person on the box ; he west 
up to the coach and opened the doo, 
when by the light of a candle he per 
cewed Mr. Elliston and Miss Cols, 
the latter apparently fainting; he shut 
too the door ayain, and going to the horse 
drew the coach close up to Mr, Elliston’ 
door ; the family were by this time alam 
ed, and he assisted in getting them out 
of the coach; Mr. Elliston was begens 
to be forgiven, saying he had no intentia 
to burt her; she answered—Yes, Ye} 
she forgave him. Mr. Taylor went 
the surgeon, and on his return, ons 
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ing the coach, he found a pistol bullet in 
the back partof the seat, he saw no ap- 

nce of blood, butsaw the mark of 
the powder on the woman’s dress. 

Mr. Wagstaff a surgeon, said he was 
called on Monday night about twelve 
o'clock, to go to Mr. Elliston’s house 
to examine two persons wha were sup- 

sed to be seriously hurt; he went and 
found Miss Colson sitting on the bed 
partly undressed ; on examining ber pere 
sou, he found she had received a coutuaed 
wound on the right side, which was very 
much inflamed and swelled; Ler cloaths 
were perforated in several places, and 
from their appearance, and from the ap- 
pearance of the wound, he had no doubt 
it was inflicted with some sort of fire arms. 
After having dressed ber wound, be was 
desired to attend Mr. Eliston; he fouud 
him lying on a bed; he had a wound 
inflicted by a ballin his right side; the 
ball had struck upon his ribs just below 
the breast, and gone off slanting, with- 
out having penetrated the abdomen, The 
wound was very much inflamed and 
swelled, but the witness did not appre- 
hend any immediate danger ; from some 
expressions which fell from Mr. Eliston, 
however, the witness was fearful he had 
taken something of a poisonous nature 5 
and after being repeatedly pressed on 
the subject, he acknowledged that find- 
ing the ball had not taken effect, he 
had contrived to swallow a quantity of 
opium. Mr. Wagstaff had questioned 
Miss Colson respecting the firing of the 
pistol, she said that Mr. Elistou, had 
desired her to look out at the window 
to see if the coachinan was not gone 
past the house ; whilst her head was out 
at the window, she heard the report of 
the pistol, but did not at first know that 
she was wounded; nor was she much 
vlarmed, till she beard the second re- 
port, and saw the flash in the coach, when 
she screamed out The witness did not 
consider either of the parties to be in 
mumediate danger. The pistols were de- 
lwered to Mr. Wagstaff on Tuesday 


werning, by a younger brother of Mr. 
Elliston, 


It is said that a plan is in agitation with 
olde Merchants at Liverpool to revive the 
Acfarious slave trade under foreign colours, 
but that the friends to the abolition fully 
awake to the interests of baaanity are 
taking measures to prevent the evasion 
othe law, which so highly to their credit 
Was the last act of the Grenville adminis 
tration, We have also another instance 
Of the vigilance of the Abolitionists. 
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A short time ago, Mr. Roscoe, of Li- 
verpool, received an anonymous letter, 
informing him that six black slaves had 
been thrown into prison by a Portu- 
guese Captain, upon aileged actions of 
debt; but iu reality because he found that 
they were free on their arrival in England, 
and he hoped by this expedient to detain 
them until his vessel should be ready to 
sail. Having verified the fact, Mr. Roscoe 
sent a person to bail all the actions. An 
order was accordingly issued for the dis- 
charge of the prisoners, when it was dis- 
covered that the Portuguese Captain iad 
inustered about 100 of his countrymen to 
seize the blacks by force on their exit 
from prison. Application was instantly 
made to the Magistrates, who took the 
Captain into custody, bound him to his 
good behaviour, and restored the poor 
blacks to the enjoyment of their newly 
acquired liberty. 

At the anniversary of the Suffolk 
Humane Society, the life boat was launch- 
ed, and every effort to sink her was 
attempted, but in vain; when she was 
filled with water she gave additional provf 
of her stiffuess and security. Captain 
Manby’s experiments were repeated, for 
securing a communication between the 
shore aud a stranded Vessel, with the 
greatest success. A shot was fired, with 
the rope attached to it 190 yards. The 
wind on the side, the shot 241b. with 8oz, 
of powder; another of the same weight 
in the face of the wind 180 yards distance 
with l0oz. of powder, 

The following well authenticated nar- 
rative was read before the society : 

Dec. \Oth, 1808. Edward Kllis and 
three other mew were in a small boat 
searching for anchors, off Lowestoft. 
They saw a wreck on the home sand. 
They tunmediately rowed to her and found 
her lying on her side, with the sea break- 
ing over her; nine persons were on the 
wreck, who had lashed themselves on her 
side; among these were two women, and 
a Child about seven mouths old, who were 
nearly perished with cold ard wet. They 
were all brought to the shore by the 
assistance of the boat in which Ellis was, 
and another which came to their help. 
But the conduct which merits peculiar 
attention was that of Ellis. The boat 
cvuld not go close to the wreck; the 
persons were therefore obliged to be 
dragged through the water frofi the wieck. 
The child was pulled through the water 
quite naked. As soon as it was in the 
boat, though it discovered no symptoms 
of life, Edward Ellis stripped off his own 
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finnnel waistcoat and a great coat and put 
them upon the Child, and with this cover 
jag carried her to shore. AS soon as they 
were landed James Farrier, Jug. carried 
the child, apparentiv dead, to the house 
of Mactha Longsiaff, widow, who resides 
on the beach of Lowestoft, Having heard 
that warmth and rubbing were the most 
efiictual methods of restoring those who 
secmed to be drowned, Martha Long- 
stall immediately shipped herself and 
placed the child c'ose to her own body, in 
uw Warm bed, [aq three quarters of an hour, 
the child breathed, aud ia a short time 
after was restered to ber friends, She 
is the daughter of Wiliam and Anne 
Stephens of Bridliugton, Yorkshire” The 
V esse! was completely lost. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, LONDON, 

‘Lhe pit of the new theatre is very 
spacious, and the two galleries are 
comparatively small. ‘The lower con- 
tains from 809 to 900 persous, the 
upper from 200 to 250. ‘The upper 
geHery is divited into five compart- 
bieuts, and miasy be considered a tier 
of uve boxes, with a separate door 
at the back to each; these doors 
©peu into a spacious lobby, one side 
wi which is the back ef the gallery, 
god the other the exterior wall of 
the theatre, with the windows into 
the street. ‘The lobby to the middle 
gallery beneath is siuuilarly situated, 
Ooe great advant ize aitends this con- 
structiun; ia summer, the doors of 
the gaileries, and the lobby windows, 
being leit open, the audience in those 
parts cabot be eppiesed by the 
beat, as in the former theatre. Un- 
der the gallery is a row of private 
boxes, constiluting ghe, third tier.— 
‘Lhey conaist of £6 in vumber, with 
a private room behind each. ‘Lhe 
access to these boxes is by a beaue 
titul staircase, exclusively appropriated 
to then, and not connected with avy 
other part of toe house, with aso a 
lobby, exclasivedy, spacious and mag 
ahcent Intae exteme. ‘The carpet- 
hg was igid down in these boxes 
on Saturday - but the furniiure, of 
euch, and also of the adjoining roon)s, 
wiki be according to the taste of the 
several ovceupainis, aioug whoin are 
some of the Royal Dukes, and the 
leading perons of rank aud fusion 
ia the country. The lower bones 
appear tu be upon the same plan of 
bose in the old bouse. ‘Thee ls 


an additional seat; each box 
thus bold 12 persons, being 
more (nas in the old house. Ty 
grand stair-case, from Bow-street, 4, 
the boxes, is most superb, and jp 
exient greatly exceeds Liat of ti 
opera house. 

Lhe front of the stage is surmounted 
with the royal arms, and the pilian 
at the sides are plain and elegam 
The fronts of the boxes are painted 
of a cream colour, with Greek o&. 
naments in gold, upon a pink ground, 
and gold mouldings. “The boxes ap 
supported by gold fluted célumn— 
‘There are three rows of sea's in each 
box, with coverings of light blue 
‘The three circles of bexes are to be 
lighted by chandeliers, elegantly 
mounted, 

‘The seats in the pit are each placed 
a little above the other, so as ti 
raise the eye of each person com 
pletely above the head of the pet 
son in front of him. Each seat i 
25 inches indepth. They are cover. 
ed with hght biue cloth, edged wit 
scarlet, 

The entrance hall, from Bow-street, 
is of stone, 40 feet square, from whence 
a grand stone stair-case, 18 feet wide, 
ascends to the boxes. ‘There ar 
stone fandings on each side, ori 
mented by red porphyry columas, 
with wh.te marble capitals and bases 
The wails are white veined marble, 
Beyeoad this, an aiti-room, is decortt- 
ed by red porphyry pilasters, with 
goki capitals and bases. Opposite the 
entrance of this room, at the farther 
end, is a statue of Shakspeare, by 
Rossi, seven feet high, placed ons 
vedesial of yellow Sienna marble. 
the corridors, which lead froin the 
anti-room, and surround the boxes, at 
nine feet wide, and paved with stone. 

‘The saloon adjoinmg is 60 feet long 
It is ornamented by red veined marble 
pilasters at each side, and paintings ® 
Ciara oscuro at eacn side. Sofas are 
be placed in it of scarlet, borde 
with black velvet. ; 

‘The entrance from the piazza is by 
a double tight of stone steps, lignes 
by antique lamps, an inpods 
bronze. 

in the corridors and saloon the pir 
vailing colour. is green. 

By means of a pipe brought dow 
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to acloset in the anti-room, and com- 
municating witha reservoir at the top 
of the theatre, a great quantity of wa- 
ter may be obtained in a short tine, 
inthe event of fire. In anovher part 
of the theatre a pipe is also placed 
communicating with a reservoir at the 
bottom of the edifice. The party walls 
are five feet thick, 

There is not a point of the house, 
before the curtain, that does not coin- 
mand a complete view of the stage ; 
nor a point in which a word, distincily 
spoken on the stage, is not perfectly 
audible to the remotest mayhem 
The stage is also adapted in a pecull- 
ar degree, for the display of scenic pros 
cession, having extraordinary depth in 
the rear, as also large spaces at the sides 
to an extent greatly exceeding those 
of the late theatre. 

The price of the boxes is raised from 
6s. to 7s, british.—the pit from 3s. 6d. 
to 4s.—galleries are as formerly. 

The rise of the prices has occasi- 
oned a very determined resistance from 
the public, who express their disappro- 
bation by such a combination ef infer- 
nal noises, from tin trumpets, bugle- 
horns, catcalls, whistles, &c. &c. during 
the time of performance of the plays, 
thatas yet the actors have only been 
ableto exhibit in dumb show. ‘The Bow- 
street officers have been brought in 
to take up some of these noise ma- 
nufacturers, and having been guilty 
of more roughness in the business, than 
was Csteemed legal, it is thought they 
will be punished for vigour exerted 
beyond the lav, a privilege luckily as 
yet confined to a favoured few. In 
act the only real riots committed as yet 
on the occasion bave been by these 
olhicers aud their adherents. 

5 
jax, FATAL CATASTROPHE, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, America.— 
A young nian in that county, of 
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the name of Wm. Parker, had for two 
or three years paid his addresses to a 
Miss Doily Griffin, and the marriage 
of the parties was expected; recently, 
however, Miss G. had discarded him. 
On the 5th, they, with some other 
company, dined at Mrs. Harris’s, where 
Parker benaved towards Miss G. with 
some rudenefs, His conduct, and some 
expressions which fell from him, ex- 
cited her suspicions that he intended 
her some serious mischiei ; and she in- 
vited two of her female friends to ac- 
company her home. When they had 
nearly reached her mother’s, Parker 
came out suddenly from an angle of 
the fence, and presenting a gun at Miss 
G. shot her through the arm, and 
lodged the contents in her side. She 
fell instantly ; and the horses rode by 
the other young ladies being fright- 
ened, they were also thrown, Parker 
then began very deliberately to re- 
load his gun; the young ladies, bereft 
by their fears of the power either of 
flight or resistance, entreated him not 
to kill them. He told them he had 
no such intention; that he was then 
loading for himself, and asked one of 
them jor a corner of hershawl for wad- 
ding, which he tore off. When he had 
finished loading, he placed the muzzle 
to his breast, and sprung the trigger 
with his foot; it inissed fire; he then 
pecked the flint, and on the second 
attempt the load evtered his breast ; 
he tottered to the fence, against which he 
leaned in much agony, and desired the 
young ladies to pray for him. He then 
walked towards the dying Miss Griffin, 
and tell beside her. Both expired in afew 
minutes, Miss Griffin was a young wo- 
man of merit, and the only child of a 
widowed mother, who beard the cries 
and firing, aod came to the place just ia 
tine to sec her daughter expire. ‘Parker 
Was notorious for possessing aviolent and 
ungovernable tenper.” 

' a 
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ULSTPR, 

On Wednesday last, a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Belfast was beld ia 
ag Exchahge-Rooms, pursuant to pub- 
H€ Notice, for the purpose of takin 
wto cons'deration the best manner 

BELPASy¢ MAG. NO XIV. 


celebrating the 25th of October, in 
honour of his Majesty’s entering into 
the 50th year of bis reign. Mr. May, 
the sovereign, presided on the occasion; 
and after some preliminary conversa- 
tion, it was inoved, that the inhabitants 
og 
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he invited to dine together with the 
Corporation, at the Douegal: Arms, 
that there be a Ball in the evening, 
aud general illumnations, ‘The latter 
virt of the motion was strongly ob- 
jected to by several! gentiemen, on 
account of the rioting and inischief 
which usually take piace on occa- 
sious of tiuminations, and also trom 
the expense, and danger of fire to 
which it gives rise, and that it would 
be 4 more suitable mode of expres- 
Sing gratitude, were the inhabitants 
to be requestd to attend divine wor- 
ship on that day. Alter some further 
conversation, it was finally moved, 
seconded, und unantinousty resolved, 
that the inhabitants, with the corpo- 
ration, be imvited to attead public 
worship in the parish church, to return 
thinks to. \lin ghtvGod forthe long-con- 
tinued life of his Majesty; abso, that there 
be a public dinner at the Donegall arms, 
a ball in the Exchange-Rooms tn the 
evening, and bontires and tireworks'tn the 
A committee was also chosen 
for carrying the resolutions into etfect. 

On the afternoon of Sunday the 24th 
inst. at Lambeg, a stook of outs was 
set on fire by the lightening ; It instant- 
Iv blazed up, but wus prevented from 
being consumed by some persons who 
were present. ‘Phere was but little 
thunder, bet a heavy shower of hail 
Lnmeciately suce eeded. 

ARM aGu... Wer? ie a HH. D. Brooke, 
esy.of Deblin, merchant, to Miss Dob- 
bin, of Armagh. 

AnTRiM....d/arried....Mr. T. Read, 
of this town, to Miss Walkingtou, of 
Ballinderry, W. Awliur, esq. to Miss A. 
Sievenson, duughter of W. Steveuson, 
esq. of tris town, Rev. J. Kelso, lo 
Miss KR. Jobnston, both of Maragall. 

Died....At Colerain, Me. J. thomp- 
son, surgeon, Near Whiteabbey, Mrs. 
MCrea, wite of Mv. J. A. M*Crea. Af 
the bails, Geitast, Miss Jane Cavert. 
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MELANCHOLY EVENT, 

A few weeks ago, a young lady of 
higu accomplishments and pleasing 
manhers, in the town of Derry, bad 
for a considerable time been strongy 
attatched to a young gentleman of tie 
same town, with whom sbe had beeg 
imprudent, and had become a mother, 
Her disgrace was Conceated, only avery 
few coulidents knowiag it: she still 
flattered herself with becoming the 
young man’s wife; but Huading bis 
affections about to be transterred to 
another, she cook the desperate reso 
lution of taking his lite; which she 
etlected by intusing poison ina bow! 
of miik, which he was tm the habit of 
drinking at or before breaktast. After 
he had swallowed the milk, he took 
unwell, but cid not die till some days 
alter. Krom some previous expres 
sions, the young lady was suspected, 
and when enquired tor was missing; 
in a few days, however, she was dis 
covered, and being permitted to go 
home to dress, betore beiig cominitted 
to gaol, she took a portion of the poison 
she had kept for herse!i; and as she 
Was going into the prison gate, a second 
dose out ot asmail bottle; this she & 
fected in so hasty a manner, that her 
guards could not prevent her. Sne then 
stubboraly refused all medical assist. 
ance, and died a few hours after, ame 
lancholy victim of jealousy and illiet 
love, itis also rumoured, that pose 
was attempted to be given to the child, 
by the father, a few days previous t 
Ins death, aml that this circumstance 
determined the resolution of the mothe 
for his destruction ; though, strange 
relate, she is also reported to have made 
a simMar attenrpt herself, after having 
administered the fatal dose to the youn 

entleman, but to have been tumed 
from her diabolical purpose by the in 
cent caresses of the iniant: the gentlema, 
it is said, was several years her june 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From August 2, till Seprember 0. 
Por more than a month past, the weather has been extremely unfavourall 
for the busiass of the husbandman; the heavy and almost continual rains, 0 


have flen, bie exceedingly injured the wheat crops. 


Mildew ond blast # 


much con-hiied of in every quarter; and we have experienced a most extem 
loss by the wheat weetating in the ear, as it did in 1799; net only we 


it had lodged and came 
pericetly upright. 


iu contact with the earth; but also when 
From these circumstances there is great reason to feat 


tie wheat crops will prove very detective both in quality and quantity. 
The ort erovs, "though rather thith on seme of the light soils, will 


average at a tair procuce : sch as were cut early, or had lodged vu the Prasueg 


grounds, have suffered by toe rain. 
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Barley is complained of in severa} districts for being thin, particularly on the 
ligiat gravelly soils, im sume other quarters It Is considered a good erop. 

A greater quautity of hay has been lost by the tiveds this season, than for 
many years back; very little of the late crops, even on dry grounds, have 


been got up in good order, eSNG 

Great as the necessity was for saving of flaxseed, we are apprehensive it will 
not be accomplished so effectually aud eatensively as was expected. Few seasons 
have proved more uniavourable tor the purpose than the present one; the ai- 
most continual rains have batlled the excrtsops of the most «ative and skiliul 
farmers, and obliged them in many cases to relingyish the common mode of 
drving it in stooks, and to spread it on the ground to preveut the flax from 
rotting, although a good deal of the seed was lost by that means. 

Many of those whe rippled off the bolls, and bad not goed floors for drying 
them on, have either lost the seed altogether, or had it sp damaged as to be 
very unfit for sowing. 

Tt is thus that the natural humidity of our climate will frequently throw 
obstructions in the way of our attempting to render ourselves less dependent 
on other countries, but these difficulties ought not to discourage the farmer, froin 
persevering in the attempt. [t is most certainiy an object of great nation 
importance, and if entered into extensively aud with spirit, we shall be able to 
raise so great a redundancy in favourable seasons as will secure us from feeling 
the disappointment of an adyerse one. 

it is an easy and pleasant task to put forward all the different branches of 
agriculture, in a fine dry season; but it requires much skill, patience, aud 
perseverance to carry them on in a season like the present. 

Nothing can be more mortifying to the farmer, than when he has collected 
all his reapers, and promised himself the satisfaction of accomplishing a gyre t 
day's work, to be beat off by a heayy rain, and obliged to send them home, wer 
perhaps to the skin, after a few hours work; and it is no less jnortifying, to tind 
when the rain is over and a dry day succeeds, that his stooks, which he had set 
up dry, were tossed by the wind, and so drenched with wet, as to require the 
sheaves to be opened; this often happens when the greatest care has been taken, 
but it is more frequently occasioned by the imperfegt and slovenly manner io 
which the stooks are constructed. The writer of this reyort has for a. series of 
years pail particular attentign to this part of the work, and has experienced 
the best effects from it: the men employed to put up the atooks ought to be 
careful to set the standard sheaves so as to have a gentle lean or inclination 
fo the centre, that one end of the stook may not gverbalance the other. They 
should then put the cut end of the hood sheaves to their breasts, end with both 
hands pull up the band or strap as near the head as it will bear; and hav- 
ing opened it completely up to the strap, the two heads ought to be put on 
af once, and made to meet each other over the corn ends oF the standard. 
By this means the corn will be completely covered, and the hgads ef the hood 
sheaves being short aud low, the wind will make a smaller impression on them 
and be less likely to blow them off, than if they were high. 

The crops of turnips in many places, have been much hurt by the wet, es- 
pecially on heavy or retentive soils ; in flat lands, a similar nijury has been done 
to the potatoes, but we hope the craps will be good in general. 

Oat-meal has experienced within the last week a considerable advance in price, 
but as the markets will probably be soon supplied with abundance of new meal, 
a may be expected to lower again. et te 5 

The following is an extract of a letter from a gentleman jn the neighbour- 
td Liverpool, dated September 4, 1409. 

Ve have fair crops of wheat, a little mildewed in some places, but by no 
me es and that I think not to injure the quality of the grain. Oats 
full, and eenly fine crop, and of excellent quality. Barley upon good land, 
diay ne, Beans good, peas partially so,  Potatues very great crops; and 

grass very full as after math,” ' 








os COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

N addition to the innumerable military b’unders of the present day, we have 

F instance of imbecility in the state of the commercial negotiation with! the 
‘ 
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United States of North America. As might have been expected, when the nop, 
ratification of the agreement made by the British ambassador, was known to tig 
American executive, the President has withdrawn his former suspension of the nop, 
intercourse act, and we are again left in a state of commercial hostility with thy 
country, and to a renewal of all the inconveniences, which we lately suffer 
by the interruption of our interceurse with them. ‘This failure in the negociatiog 
at the present juncture, is the more to be regretted, as the Americans, disgusted 
with the conduct of France, were inclined to draw closer the bonds of friendshj 
with Great Britain, but there is now reason to fear, that the conduct of oy 


cabinet will give a decided preponderance to the interests of France, in the council 


of the American government, and that through this system of blundering, the 
favourable period for reconciliation has been lost, and a closer alliance formed 
between America and France. American produce has considerably ady 
and the hofery of speculation has again commenced, From the large quantity now 
on hand, coupled wath the stagnation of trade, a very high advance will probably 
not be permanent. ' 

The sanguine hopes, and the speculations founded on them, that British and 
Irish manufactures, would find their way to the Continent, through the island of 
Walcheren, are now likely to end in disappointment. Its possession, either asa 
miliary or commercial Zeit, ‘is not likely to be of Jong continuance. Yet we 
understand large quantities of British manufactures are introduced into the Continent, 
from the island of Heligoland, and that Scotch muslin, through that channel, make 
its way to Paris, In consequence, the cotton trade in Scotland is represented a 
being at this time very brisk. . 

Itis probable that-we may soon obtain some relief in the article of timber. In addition 
to the vessel from Norway, mentioned in our last report, to have arrived at Belfast, 
others have arrived at different ports, and more are shortly expected. ° It is said 
that the Danish government, conceding to the necessities of the Norwegians, who 
were greatly distressed by the want of provisions, have relaxed in the severity of 
their restrictions on trade, and permitted an intercourse under neutral colours, for 
the space of three months. 

From the injury sustained by the harvest, by the wet weather, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and from the probability that no importations from America ot 
the continent of Europe can be depended on, it is likely that the restriction on dix 
tillation from grain will be continued. ‘It appearsa necessary precaution, and is only 
holding an even balance between the growers and consumers of grain. A few 
interested speculating merchants may complain, but the price of grain during last 
year, fully justified the propriety of the restriction, and afforded sufficient profit 
to the farmer, and there is no ground to suppose that prices will be lower during the 
ensuing year. 

We understand that some obstacles to the purchase of the Lagan canal, yet! 
main t6 be remowed,y and till their removal no A ng will bé Jikely to be matured 
for remedying the inconveniences of the present'line, either by improvements on it, 
or by an entire new cut. As it stands at present, this canal is of. very little use to 
the country. . 

We subjoin, for the information of our readers, an account of thc completion 
the Crinan canal, in Scotland, with the present rate of tolls, for vessels passing 
through it, so as to'avoid the danger of going round the Mull of Cantyre, viz: 

*Crinan Canal, in Aryyleshire.—It is long since the dangers and difliculties # 
tending the navigation round the peninsula, or Mull of Cantyre, suggested the it 

rtance of a canal within that perinsula, by which these perils might be avoided, 
and in 1792 a Subscription was opened for that purpose. The canal is now finished 
from Loch-Crinan to Loch-Gilp. The vessels which have already passed, havé 
acknowledged the great facility and safety of their passage, which advantages #* 
open to all vessels wpe on the western coast ef: Scotland, western coast ot 
Fngland, and eastern and northern coasts of Ireland, besides affording them imme 
diate shelter from a stormy sea, and’ an opportunity to be laid dry to repair # 
damage received. The length of the canal from sea to-sca is nine miles. 
present depth of water is eleven feet. ‘The locks are ninety-six feet long, 
twenty-four feet wice, in the clear. "e,” 
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«The present tolls are :—-One penny halfpenny per ton, per mile on coals, salt, 
eutward-bound, and all sorts of manure.—Two-pence per ton, per mile, on all other 
s—One shilling per mile, on each open boat, not exceeding seven tous burden.— 
One penny, per ton, per mile, on ail light vessels and boats, which is discounted 
from the tolls on the cargo brought back.—One penny per ton on all goods landed, 
or put iato other vessels.—Two-pence per ton on ail vessels entering the harbours 
or basons, without unloading, or passing upon, or through the canal.” 

The depreciation of bank-paper, is now, by the concurrence of circumstances, 
forcing itself on the observation of the mercantile part of the public, in England, 
notwithstanding their present unwillingness to be undeceived, or to admit the disagree- 
able deductions, arising from uncontrovertabie facts, : 

Gold bullion, about the . period of the restriction on the bank, not to pay in 
specie,in 1797, was 3l. 17s. 104d. per ounce, Itsoon rose to 4/, 4s, LOd. aud is now at 
4. 18s. or an advance of 20 per cent, or in other words, gold in competition with 
the present circulating medium of paper is increased about ne-fifth in value. ‘This 
depreciation of paper becomes conspicuous, from the present state of the exchange 
with the continent, and is in great measure occasioned by the extravagant issue of 
bank-notes, owing to the restriction act, exonerating the bank from the obligation to 
pay their notes in specie ; for if guineas were in general circulation, exchange on 
the Continent with Great Britain, could never rise much’ more above par, than 
a little above the cost of freight and r?sque, in sending guineas to the Continent, 
whereas a British guinea is now worth, in Hamburgh, 1/. 5s, and exchange is at the 
rate of 20 per cent. against London. 

The issues of the Bank of England in twelve years, rose from eleven to sixteen 
millions, but, to hide this rise, for a short time previous to making up their annual 
account, to lay before parliament, it is asserted that they diminish their discounts 
in the proportion of 1 to 4, and immediately extend their issues, when the accoung 
is Made Lp, . ' 

This evil is in progressive train, and may probably at no distapt day, sap the 
highly vaunted commercial prosperity of Great Britain, and from the intemate con- 
yection between government and he bank, endanger the safety of the cousitry. 
However lavish the issues of the bank of England have been, those of the bank of 
ireland have more than kept pace with them, considering the comparative extent 
of the trade of the two countries. 

There is a prejudice existing in England, against trafficking in guineas, as we 
have doze in Ireland, by buying and sc}ling them, but if guingas were exclusively 
required in one district gf England, they would certainly bear a premium, and the 
repugnance to this trade be speedily overcome. As matters are now circum- 
stanced, the covett trade now cagried on by Jews and others, may soon pro- 
bably become an open and avowed traffic there, as it ias long been ‘in this country, 

The rate of ex¢hange in Belfast has been neatly ees during the fore part 
of this month, via, 74 to 74 for guineas, and.g4 for notes, latterly it is rather ded 
clining. The discourt on bank notes has been about 2 percent, In Dublin exchange 
has also varied very little, rating at 94 to 94 par cent, but is now also looking dowa, * 


p———— —_—____ ] 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


List of Diseases occurring in the practice of « Physician sn Be(tast, from 
August 20, til September 90, ; , 
Pnenmonia, « « «= 2 « | Pleuresy ; 
Cynirm he tronsi/laris, - 2 Quinseyv 
Rhenmotisn iS, - +2 - 3 Acute rheumatism, 
A tthrodepra, -- «= «= - 2 Chronic do, 
Varioia, 6% >. - sso Suvall pox. 
Rabeola,--:- « = =: & Menales. bi 
Sarlatina, eee e - - 2 Scarlet fever. 
Hearmonsysrs, - 2 == + |b Spitting of hood, 
Wyss, ~ + 2 -- - - 2 Consumption 
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Asthma, «+2 22-22 Asthma. 

Pertussis, - + + + - 1 Hooping cough. 

Hysteria, - - - + - - - 2 Hystenes, 

wAlortus, - «++ +--+ 2 Abortion, ty. 
dmaurogis « + « + + « 4 Palsy of the nerves of vision, 
dmilyopa, - - - + - - 2 incomplete or partial do. 
Scropiuda, -- +--+ 7 Evil. 

Psora, - - «22-2 ~ 4+ Itch. 

Herpes, +--+ ---2+- 4 Ringworm or tetter. 

Syprualis, ee 
Gonorrhea, 
Morli infantiles, - - - 24 Febrile and bowel complaints of children. 


- - + 9 Venereal disease. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From August 20, till September 20. 

The garlands tade that spring +o lately wove, 
Each simple flower which she had nursed in dew, 
Anemonies that spangled every grove, 
The primrose wan, and haretell, mildly blue, 
No more shall violets linger in the deil, 
Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 
Til Spring again shall cali forth every bell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreath again. 

SMITil, SONNET 1. 

Tt has often heen remarked by the cultivators of plants, that many of them expr 
rience in their native climates, a much greater degree of cold than destroys them in 
Ireland; this has been particularly remarked of the natives of North America, and 
might appear very extraordinary, did we not know that the cause is, their not 
enjoving that portion of heat necessary to force their vegetating powers to con- 
plete the shoots, and form theiy hybernacule, or those scaly buds, in which the 
shoots of the ensuing season are protected from cold. 

The present season from the uncommon portion of moisture, being -very un- 
favourable to the early hardening of the shoots, and the formation of these 
buds, will call upen cultivators to be peculiarly attentive to house their tender 
exotics in time, and prepare shelter as occasion may require for those which they 
trust in the open ground, but notwithstanding that it is necessary to be attentive to the 
approach of frost, it is best not to be too hasty in housing, as all green-house plants should 
be as short a time under cover as possible, and have a large portion of air admitted 
when there is not frost. Jt is said the Chinese who are great forcing gart- 
ners, and cultivators of curious plants, keep a pan of nenel? along with thet 
plants, and never think it jecessary to guard against cold, until the water be 
gins to freeze, this is a poor substitute for our thermometer, but the ide 
which dictated the practice, is nevertheless just, for although the vegetation d 
many may be checked, no plant is injured by cold, until it comes to the 
freezing point; and from numerous observations it is time enough to howe 
green-house plants, when the leaves of the Common Ash, become yellow, # 
- frost need be apprehended of any importance before this appearance tak 
piace. letter 

August 21, Purple Virgins bower (Clematis Viticella) Corymbose Starwort [A 

ter corymbosa) and variegated Monkshood (Aconitum variegatum) flowerilg 

22, Proliferous st. dohnswort (Hypericum prolificum) flowering. 

26, Saperb Lily (Lilium superbum) flowering. 

29, Tall St. Johnswort (Hypericum elatum) and Goats smelling (Hypericu® 
hyrcinum) flowering. ; d 
September, 6, Robin (Sylvia Rubecula) begun to sing his autumnal songj- 
which although very pleasing, seems to be less sprightly aud attractive than ib 

vernal song. , 

Meadow Saffron (Colebicum autumnale) flowering. 

&, a Golden Rod (Solidago altissima) and Red Chelone (Chelone obliqu’) 

lowerinyr. 

9, Common Clethra (Clethra alnifolia) flowering. Willow Wren, Martins, a 

many Swallows gone. ' 
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19, A Bat, apparently the long eared (Vespertilio auritus) seen flying about 

in Belfast at ll a.m. though it was bright sunshine. 

13, Evropeen Sow Bread (Cyclamen Europwum) flowering. 

94, Wood lark (Alauda arborea) begun te sing. This bird although next in 
meliowness and plaintive notes to the nightingale, is but little known, and wan- 
touly destroyed by country boys during snow; it is much more local than the 
Sky Lark, being confined to districts atounding in gently rising hills, which it 
eulivens with its song for nearly eight mouths, and even by moonlight. 

15, Saw about 30 Bernacle (Anas Bernicla) on Belfast Lough. 

12, Double flowering meadow Satiron, flowering. 

19, Swallows gathering in flocks on heuse tops, a sure sign that they are pre+ 

paring tor their departure. 


en 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From August WO, titl September 20. 

Seipom has Ireland received from the passing clouds a greater portion of mois- 
ture without iutermission, aud without a breeze to dry or evaporate the water, 
a continual succession of showers has produced a dampness in the atmosphere, 
very unusual at this season, Ou the Evening of the 5th September, at about 9 
P.M. a very unusual Meteor made its appéarance to the Northward, it first  at- 
tracted notice hy the diffusion of a cousiderable light; it seemed elevated about 
40° above the horizou, the nucleus appeared not more than 3 or 4 mches diameter, 
with a tail parallel to the horizon, pointing eastward, of apparently 20 feet, the 
lust extraordiuary particular and in which it differed from others, was its remain- 
ig stationary until the tail became shorter by degrees, and ip about 5 uuhutee 
the whole disappeared. 

August 21, 24, ....... Showery. 


BOycorcccccces Dry. 
= eer - Showery. 
Bie os oe cb tece Bs 
F Pegaeaeade bane Wet evening. 
OD: Bg tances bows Dry. 
Q, 55 ...-4--- Showety. 
G, voc deiclsscee Dry. 
3, Bhoimncseds Sbhowety. 
|) ee ere Dry. 
3, 15,........ Showery. 


1G, «-.+ee---0- Dry. 
17, 20,........ Showery. 

From the 20th of August to the Mth of Septembet, the Barometer was 
hearly stationary about 29, on the 15th it rose to 30,1, where it remained of 
the 17th, the rest of the time it remained at the first station. 

The morping heat was on the @th of September as high as 624, the lowest 
was on the 19th of September, when it was 51. 

The midday height was on the 29th of August 70°, the lowest 55°,on the beh 
of September. 

The wind has varied but very little from the Southward, being observed 15 
tmes S.\W. 4 times S.E. 5 times N.E. 4 times N.W. ~ 


———S— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FoR oc TOBER, IBOY. 

Tut Moon yises on the Ist of the mouth, at + min. past 11, eM. ondef a Tne be- 
tween the third and sixth stars of the Twins ; as she mounts the heavens, the two 
first stars of the ‘Twins areon one side, aud Orion on the other side of her, will at- 
Test attention, 

. 5, She rises at 17 min. past 2, a.m. and soon after is followed by the first star of the 
aan and Veuus ; this groape will appear beautiful during the remaining part of the 
ring, 

10,She passes the meridian at 25 min. past 1, p.m. and sets 16 min, past 6, and will 
of course be invisible, 

1, She passes the meridiap at 17 minutes past 6, ?.m. at which time the two first 
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++ Celestial Phenomena. - [Sept, 
stars of the Goat are near, but to the west of her, as she had passed them, jg the 
afternoon: at nine she is 60°, 58’. frotm the first of Pegasus. She sets at 33 gy 
past 10. 

20, She rises at half past four, p m. and pastes the meridian at 32 min. past 10, 
having above her the four stars in the square, the fwo eastern being td the east v, 
but near the meridan. She appears, directing her course towards Aldebaran, fry 
which she is distant at nine o'clock, 69°, 5. avid at the same time she is 6% $Y, 
from the dvst star of the Eagle: she sets at balf past four the following morning. 

25, She rises 40 min. past 6, p.m. under the Pleiades, and is soon followed by aL 
debaran; she is evidently directing her course, so as to cover some of the Hyades; 
at nine she is 51°21 from Pollux, and 8? 42’ from Fomalhaut. 

WH, She vis s at 59 min. past 10, p.m. under the two first stars of the twins; at dine 
she i: 52° Y frow Aldebaran. 

Mereury is an evening star during the whole of this month, having arrived 
at his greatest clongation on the 9th betag then under the tirst of the Balanre, 
but he is so near the borizon at Sun-set that he will be seen by very few, 
The Mvon passes him on the 11th. 

Venus is mording star, shining with great splendor during the whole of the 
mouth, she passes through the constellation of tbe Lion, and part of the Virgin, 
her course ts divece through about 37% The moon passes her on the 6th, 

Mars is an evening Star, his thotion is direct through 22°, on the Ist he if 
erst of Antares and forms with him an object worthy of attention; the differ 
ence im the colours of the Star and Planct us well as their brightness will 
be remarked. The Moon passes him on the 15th. 

Jupiter passes our meridian of the first at 14 min. past 1, A. mM. and on th 
19th, at 59 min. prst Tl, be is in a favourable position to be observed daring the 
greatet part of each night and motning. His motion is retrograde through 4 
dey. The moun passes him on the 22d. 

Saturn is an evening Star being on the meridian on the Ist at 47 min. past 
3. and on the 25th aw 27 min past 2, & mM. his motion is dire¢t. The groupe 
formed by Saturn, Mars and the two first Stars of the Scorpidn, will embellish 
the heavens in the evening towards the south west. 

Herechell sets so soon after the Sua that be will be seldom seentliis month, 
The Moou passes him on the 10th, 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, - 

If A. Z's letter, dated Dungannon, with the postmark of Stewartsiown, had been written in a det® 


% 


manner, we should have inserted it. He bicnes us for the account of camp meetings in Amene® 
the miracle detected ; and concludes with a threat, if we decline to insert his letter, to publish it 
ther way. Tet>cexecution of this threat, we have ndt the smallest objection; and trust we 
able to defend eurscives. If Mr. C. will favour us with the conclusion of the tale of Ladv 
the whole shall be inserted. Oxigeus verses and several favoufs from other c 
under consideration. 


Ais 


Feaata. 


No. 15, page D1, first colurng, last line, insert the word werdure after rich. Inthe present et a 


P be 
Gui. |. 27, ium the top, fordaager read duagers; © p. 172, lst col. 1°11, fer Pinkard read pee 
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